














First, through imagination... 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. Columbus, Ga.U. S. A. - Dallas - Fresno - Memphis 





more cleaning 
results in smoother sample 


This method of 11 j 


feeding Unit Lint Cleaners 


\ better blending 


Since the introduction of the first successful Lint Cleaner in 
1948, Continental has developed many notable improve- 
ments and refinements in the original design. The latest is 
the feed mechanism illustrated here. This mechanism, which 
consists of one feed roller and a feed plate, holds the cotton 
fibers as they are delivered to the saw in a very thin uniform 
bat. This method results in a definite combing action with 
more cleaning, smoother sample and better blending. This 
feeding mechanism can be applied to any old Unit Lint 
Cleaner as well as new machines. 


Call or write for full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Atlanta e Dallas e Harlingen @© Memphis e Phoenix e Tulare 


Entered as Second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 








On the WAJRIPAINE! 


against trashy cotton... 


A complete season in the field 
proves he performs like a 
full-grown brave! 


The Mitchell Papoose is the machine introduc- 
ed last year for use with existing Super Units 
and Super Chiefs. It attaches piggy-back fash- 
ion to these units without moving them or even 
changing the distributor setting. 

It adds the advantage of grid bar extraction, so 
effective in removing sticks, stems, and green 
leaf trash, and produces results very similiar to 
the famous Mitchell Super Champ. 


Ginners who have tried it are highly enthusi- 
astic. Why don't you plan to investigate before 
the next season starts? 


It means 

extra wampum 

for ginners and 

growers alike. 
‘\ 


an illustr 
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OUR COVER SCENE 


Much as we hate to disillusion the heigh-ho and 
yippee fans, George Washington's birthday forces 
us to admit that a cowboy’'s life is not all ridin’ 
after rustlers and strumming geetars. No, junior, 
a lot of it is just hard, dusty work. The man in 
our cover picture, for example, is spraying some 
Herefords in the Highland Hereford country of 
Southwest Texas. And anyone who's ever inhaled 
the combination of cow, cowlot and cowspray 
knows the man doesn’t feel very glamorous, no 
matter what the movies show. 


Photo by Jobn Jeter 
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mentioned 


. . in the profit and 
iess statements of the 
cotton ginning and oil- 
seed processing indus- 
tries. Wherever eleva- 
ting is a factor in pro- 
fitable plant operations, 
Rotor Lift’s efficiency 
and low maintenance 
costs help to limit ex- 
penses that eat into 
profit. 


oy basic designs 
make Rotor Lift adapt- 
able to any elevating 
needs in the industry. 


Send for catalog or literature, 
with complete engineering data 
on horsepowers, capacities and 
operating speeds, 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S. =. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Continental invites you to 
investigate the money-saving 
possibilities of this new press 

— the first and best 
of its kind. 


ee ae 


a 
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poem proudly presents its 


automatic 


DELTA High Density 


Widespread demand for an automatic baling press, making 
compact uniform bales of half the normal size, prompted 
production of Continental’s new DELTA HIGH DENSITY 
PRESS. 


This latest addition to Continental's line of modern gin 
machinery is designed for making bales of 50-pounds per cubic 
foot density in press box and 40-pounds or more per cubic foot 
tied out. It produces bales within this range of uniform size, 
averaging 500-pounds in weight. it is the only automatic 
press on the market that makes bales of this compact size 
to save on warehouse storage space and cut shipping costs. 
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FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Sturdy Construction — Press box — 
20” x 54” — is all steel construction 
with heavily designed top and bot- 
tom sills. Upper and lower beams, 
follow block and ram cap are high 
strength cast steel. Columns — three 
in number — form triangle for added 
strength apd rigidity. 


s th, Aut tic Operation — The 
press is equipped with Automatic 
Hydraulic Tramper and a Power 
Turning Device for rotating boxes. 
Suitable pumping unit for hydraulic 
cylinders is used with necessary 
valves and safety devices. The con- 
trol panel for all motors, hydraulic 
equipment and press controls is 
mounted at the end of the press box, 
where the operator is in full view 
of all work. 





@ For complete description, 
write our nearest sales office. 





ESSO HEXANE for your extraction process 


For top quality and fast delivery, you can count on Esso Hexane. 
Its combination of prompt availability, high purity and uniformity 
make possible great efficiency and economy in your extraction 
process. Esso Hexane proudly points to its record of high oil recovery 
and low residues. So next time, for immediate availability and 
fast delivery, choose high quality Esso Hexane! 


Available from storage in Bayonne* Baytown* Memphis» Providence 


Perfected by research Proved in performance 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
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AN UNDERGROUND trash line feeds 
the cyclone above the bur hopper. An 
auger below the cyclone distributes 
burs in hopper. Drums are filled with 
concrete to protect legs of hopper. 


CHARLIE HUNTER, Acuff gin manager, in photo at left 
examines an experimental screen cage lint fly collector 
attached to exhaust duct behind the lint cleaner condenser. 
Below, a sand hopper below the sand screen removes 
additional sand from burs. This also eliminates sand drib- 
bling while the gin is operating. The hopper is self dump- 
ing, using counterweights. It requires no attention. 


PioneERING IN GINNING doesn’t 
scare the management of Farmers’ Co- 
op Gin at Acuff, in Lubbock County, 
Texas. 

Officers and directors of the gin be- 
lieve in experimenting with new de- 


vices that offer promise of helping cot- 
ton growers and the efficiency of the 
gin operation. As a result, this gin has 
been a leader in helping solve the prob- 
lem of disposing of gin trash and in con- 
trolling dust. 


e Bur Disposal—Manager Charlie Hun- 
ter’s leadership on the South Plains in 
getting farmers to return cotton burs 
to the soil has been described before in 
articles and pictures in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. (These early articles 
pointed out that Roy Davis of Plains 


TWO TRUCKS are used to haul and 
spread burs for the gin’s customers. 
A charge of $2.50 per ton is made to 
cover the cost of rendering this service 
to cotton producers. 


(Editor’s Note: Joe R. Jones, Texas 
Extension cotton ginning specialist, pro- 
vided photographs and information used 
in the preparation of this article.) 


Cooperative Oil Mill, Dave Sherill, then 
Lubbock County Agent, and many oth- 
ers worked together to get pink bollworm 
regulations changed so that there could 
be widespread use of cotton burs on 
farms of the Plains.) 

But Hunter is working constantly to 
improve his methods of handling burs, 
as the pictures on this page show. The 
first bur spreader truck wasn’t entire- 
ly satisfactory, so Hunter completely 
redesigned the working parts 

This second truck worked so well that 
Hunter rebuilt the first one to be an 
almost exact duplicate of his second 
attempt. He estimates that the body 
and spreader can be assembled for less 
than $1,400. Each spreader is mounted 
on a two-ton, extra-long wheelbase truck. 

The gin charges its customers $2.50 
per ton to haul and spread burs. The 
farmers are happy to get the burs. 

Directors of the gin at Acuff are very, 
very happy over the fact that there 
hasn't been a single outside fire at the 
gin since this bur spreading 
started. 


program 


In handling burs, Hunter is constantly 
improving his equipment. His seedhouse- 
type bur hopper is pictured with this 
article. 


e Dust Control In addition to using 
cyclones and hoppers to control trash 
and keep dust to a minimum, working 
with Anderson & Bigham Sheet Metal 
Works, Hunter has added two devices. 
These are the sand hopper, which is 
placed under the screened portion of 
the trash auger; and a screen cage, 
which is used behind the lint cleaner 
condenser. 

Hunter hopper allows 


says the sand 





more sand to sift out of the burs; and 
in addition, this hopper has the advant- 
age of eliminating the sand from drib- 
bling down while the gin is in operation. 
The door on this hopper is counter- 
weighted, allowing it to dump when full. 
The burs are dropped into the fan which 
meets pink bollworm regulations. Hun- 
ter employs underground piping to move 
burs to the bur hopper and has had no 
trouble with this arrangement. 

Hunter agreed to try the screen cage 
behind his lint cleaner condenser out- 
let. This cage was in operation during 
the 1957 season and Hunter reports 
that it did an excellent job of removing 
lint fly. The manufacturer is studying 
also the use of similar devices behind 
lint cleaner condensers which have larg- 
er volumes of air at the outlet. 


New Bulletin 


NEW DIAL SCALE CATALOG 
ISSUED BY HOWE 

A new illustrated catalog showing 
many different types of dial scales has 
just been released by The Howe Scale 
Co., Rutland, Vt., a subsidiary of Safety 
Industries, Inc. 

This new booklet shows scales for a 
wide cross-section of industry and agri- 
culture, together with related accessories. 
Listed are specifications including dial 
graduations, capacity, platform dimen- 
sions, and other key facts. 

Copies of the dial scale booklet are 
available on request from The Howe 
Seale Co., Rutland, Vt., or The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas. 





THE A BR Cs OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 


“PRIDE OF INDIA" 


THE BEST BASGING a ge HATO THE VU. S. A. TODAY! 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST ° 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 


Ss 
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Oklahoma Ginners 
Meet Feb. 27-28 


Plans are complete for the an- 
nual convention of Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, Feb. 27- 
28, at the Skirvin Tower Hotel in 
Oklahoma City. Dr. Luther Bran- 
non, Oklahoma Extension Service 
director; and Edward H. Bush, 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
executive vice-president, will speak. 
The complete program for the 
meeting was reported Feb. 22 in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
official publication for the Okla- 
homa Association, as well as for 
other state ginners’ associations 
and the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. 











© Pilot Spinning Plant 
To Be Re-activated 


FINAL PLANS for re-activation of a 
pilot spinning plant at Texas Technolo- 
gical College were approved Feb. 15 at 
Lubbock. Directors of Tech approved an 
agreement with Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., where by the Textile Research Lab- 
oratories will conduct research to evalu- 
ate performance of cotton produced on 
the High Plains. 

George W. Pfeiffenberger, executive 
vice-president o fPCG, said that this 
organization will finance the program at 
the pilot spinning plant along with 
matching funds from the Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas. PCG earlier 
appropriated $15,600 to cover costs of 
the research in the proposed program 
for the period March 1 to Aug. 31, 1958. 

Directors of PCG earlier approved the 
re-activation plans whereby equipment 
available at Tech will be used to con- 
duct research from the raw cotton stage 
through the spinning stage. 

Pfeiffenberger explained that present 
facilities at Tech are adequate for this 
research. Professor R. K. Flege, head of 
the textile department, said that work 
is already underway to recondition ma- 
chinery and put all equipment in top 
working condition. 

The pilot spinning plant will be op- 
erated by Tech on a contract basis. Both 
PCG and Cotton Research Committee 
will contract for specific research prob- 
lems, and other groups, as well as USDA 
in all probability, will negotiate for re- 
search work to be done at Tech. 


Weather Meeting Feb. 26 


Weather information and agriculture 
will be discussed Feb. 26 at the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss. The workshop is sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council, Delta Council, 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, U.S. 
Weather Bureau and Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service. 


Crushers Will Be Hosts 


Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation will be host at its annual dinner 
for Louisiana State College leaders on 
March 7 at Baton Rouge. NCPA Field 
Representative Dalton E. Gandy is 
working with LSU and the Louisiana 
Association on plans, as he does each 
year. 


MILL PRESS 





Order >> 


..-the ginner’s favorite NEW DESIGN 


From Carolina to California, DrxisteeL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners, because they’re tough and strong, yet 
easy to work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. 
Made from our own special-analysis steel, they are rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish. 


New, re-designed DixisteeL Arrow Buckles are now being fur- 

nished with DrxisTEeL Cotton Ties. They have a greater seating 

surface and are reinforced with a heavy bead on each end. 
These buckles will not snap at the eye, are 
easy to thread, and won't slip, slide or cut 
the tie. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 IMPROVED DXL BUCKLE ALSO AVAILABLE 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 

inches by approximately 19 gauge, 1114 feet Also available, when requested, is the sturdy 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- DixistEeEL Buckle, introduced for the first 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. | many ginners now prefer this buckle. 


time in 1955. It, too, has been improved and 





made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic AY 7 Company 


TRACE maRK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DICK RAYBURN, left, with the late 
J. 5. Culbertson, about 40 years ago in 
Oklahoma. Note Dick’s boots — handy 
for getting through muddy roads. 


COMFORTABLE HOME on a cotton 

farm, where they some day can settle 
down, is the dream of most men who gin 
cotton or crush seed. It was Dick Ray- 
burn’s dream during nearly 40 years 
with oil mills and gins. 

Dick’s dream came true. 

He was sitting beside a cheery fire- 
place recently when his longtime friend, 
Alf Pendleton, and I drove to see him 
at Ector (population 425) in North 
Texas. Of course, Ector’s too citified for 
Dick to live in town. But it’s only 
two miles to the combination postoffice, 
store and hamburger stand, where he 
gets four daily papers and the “real 
news” of Fannin County and the world 
from the men hanging around the store. 

Dick lives on a typical Blackland farm 

about 300 acres of flat land, with just 
a few trees and rolling land to break the 
monotony. There’s a pond—in Texas it’s 
a “tank”—for fishing, and the usual 
equipment for growing cotton. 

Mrs. Rayburn and Dick live in one 
of those comfortable, high-ceilinged 
houses that have just enough—but not 
too many—new things, such as TV and 
airconditioning. (The airconditioning’s 
only downstairs; they wouldn’t swap 
that southeast breeze that blows through 
the bedrooms every night for all the air- 
conditioning in the world.) 

The house is old-fashioned enough 
with such things as four big bedrooms, 
and a plantation bell on a post outside 
the back door—to be the kind of house 
every grandparent ought to have. 

It’s the sort of place to lure seven Ray- 
burn grandchildren, and their parents, 
into driving up weekends from nearby 
Dallas. Don’t you know those six girls 
and one boy are the envy of city friends 
when they tell of playing there, and of 





Editor, 


Dream 








By WALTER B. MOORE, 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


Came True 





DICK RAYBURN as he looks today, 
taken from a family snapshot. 


eating the farm food that fills the big 
freezer? And, if we know kids, they do 
a little bragging about two of the nicest 
grandparents anyone ever had. 


e She Thought She Married a Banker— 
The trail that led Dick to a farm near 
Ector began about 70 years ago ir East 
Tennessee. There, 11 Rayburn brothers 
and sisters originated. But, Dick is all 
Texan; and Dick’s story is all about 
Dick, as far as we’re concerned. We’re 
not interested in the other brothers and 
sisters—not even in Sam, of whom Dick 
is proud and who is mighty well known 
around Washington, D.C., and around 
the world. 

Let’s begin Dick’s story with a quota- 
tion from the fine lady who’s shared his 
life for nearly 50 years. Dick was work- 
ing in a bank at Pecan Gap, in North- 
east Texas, 46 years ago. Mrs. Rayburn 
laughs, “I thought I was marrying a 
banker, but soon found out different.” 

Cotton fascinated Dick then, as it has 
since. He left banking to be cashier for 
Pecan Gap Cotton Oil Co. He rose to 
the managership of the oil mill at De- 
troit, Texas, four years later; and in 
1920 moved across the Red River to 
manage the Hugo, Okla., mill of the 
then-new Southland Cotton Oil Co. 

“I moved every four years,” Dick 
comments, and it’s almost true. He next 
managed the Wolfe City oil mill, then 
went to the nearby Greenville mill and 
then to Dallas, to International Vegeta- 
ble Oil mill. (All of this wasn’t moving 
very far—a Texas map shows Dick 
never has worked more than about 100 
miles from Dallas. And he’s less than a 
hundred miles from Dallas and those 
grandchildren now.) 

Dick stayed around Dallas for the 


(Continued on Page 34) 


SOME of the seven grandchildren 
whose visits bring Dick and Mrs. Ray- 
burn so much pleasure are shown in 
these scenes from the family album. 
Note the plantation dinner bell, below. 








French 










with /7 : long drainage cage 


Now—operating for nearly 4 years 
at less than 3.0% residual oil 





Shown are a few of the installations of FRENCH screw presses made 
during the past four years which have made oil mill history. These 
mills and many others with FRENCH screw presses have produced 
meal with less than 3.0% residual oil—not once or twice but con- 
tinuously for a full season’s average. This low oil content meal has 
received enthusiastic customer acceptance as a bright meal com- 
parable in appearance with hydraulic meal. 


Investigate what the 
new, modern French 
press can mean in your 
operation. Send for 
complete details, today. 








_— 1956 
INSTALLED 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. DEAN K. BREDESON MR. OD. R. BOWMAN 
146 E. 17th Street, N.E. 4778 Normandy Avenve 2301 South 6th Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee Abilene, Texos 


EXPORT 
SCREW PRESSES M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 


90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexico, O.F. 


THESE PICTURES were taken at the Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit in Atlanta. Officers of three state ginners’ asso- 

ciations are in the scene on the left: Left to right, front row: W. J. Chandler, Moundville, Ala., president, Alabama-Florida 

Ginners’ Association; Jack Willis, Ocilla, president, Georgia Ginners’ Association; Talley E. Smith, Rowesville, S.C., president, 

Carolinas Ginners’ Association. Back row: Charles Connell, Williamson, vice-president, Georgia Association; Henry Donaldson, 

Opp, Ala., second vice-president, Alabama-Florida Association; Watt Ellis, Center, Ala., first vice-president, Alabama-Florida 

Association; E. O. McMahan, Bennettsville, S.C., executive a Carolinas Ginners’ Association; E. L. Peterson, Clinton, 
a 


N.C., vice-president, Carolinas Ginners’ Association; Tom Murray, At 


nta, Executive vice-president, Alabama-Florida and Geor- 


gia Ginners’ Associations. Ed Shiver, Hahira, Ga., vice-president (and immediate past president), Georgia Ginners’ Associ- 


ation, was not present for this picture; nor was Calvin Rivers, Chesterfield, S.C., 


vice-president, 


Carolinas Association. The 


picture on the right shows Ralph Norman, Ft. Deposit, Ala., presenting the Georgia Ginner of the Year award to Ed Shiver, 
shown with Mrs. Shiver. (For information and pictures of other Ginners of the Year, see Page 22 of this issue.) 


In Atlanta, Feb. 9-11 





Ginners of Southeast 
Hold Conventions 


= GIN SUPPLIERS’ exhibits, 
business program and entertain- 
ment are features of meeting. 


Mother Nature reduced the 
surplus in two months after men had 
been trying for 30 years, Claude L. 
Welch, director, production and market- 
ing division, National Cotton Council, 
told Southeastern ginners Feb. 10. 

Welch spoke at the joint meeting of 
the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas and 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associations 
and Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit 
in Atlanta. The meeting was at the At- 
lanta Biltmore. 

“This certainly looks like an ideal 
time for a producer of quality cotton to 
plan on planting his full allotment,” 
he said. “Of course, each case must be 
considered separately, but you can do a 
real service for the producers in your 
area and for yourselves by making cer- 
tain that they consider all the facts be- 
fore making a final decision.” 

Discussing “Quantity and Quality,” 
the Council representative reviewed 
some production and marketing activi- 
ties which benefit producers, ginners 
and the entire industry. 

“Research will help to make cotton 
truly competitive both from the stand- 
point of price and quality. And the Coun- 
cil recognizes the full implications of 
this fact. We are confronted with the 
practical fact, though, that a research 
program of truly adequate proportions is 
perhaps quite a few years on down the 
road—that right now, in our publicly 
supported institutions and in private in- 
dustry, we do have a going research 
program which adds up to something 
that is both sizeable and significant. We 
have the task of moving from where we 
are to where we ought to be, whatever 


cotton 


12 


= 


size the ultimate program becomes. And, 
it’s in this setting that we are trying 
to systematically search out those key 
problems which need to be tackled first 
as we move forward in expanding re- 
search. 

“The expanded finance program of 
the Council will give us an opportunity 
to move on some of these critical prob- 
lems by providing additional funds for 
the direct support of research. This 
alone, of course, will not be a cure-all 
for all of cotton’s problems, but it cer- 
tainly is a seven-league step in the right 
direction,” Welch said. 

Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, also addressed the opening 
business session on Feb. 10. 

Fleming called for unanimous support 
of the Nationa! Cotton Ginn-rs’ Associa- 
tion, as well as support by each state 
group of their own association. He out- 
lined long-range plans for the National 
Association for the coming year—in- 
cluding such aims as the reduction of 
fire insurance rates for ginners, better 
protection of cotton throughout the 
handling and ginning phases, and better 
representation at the national level on 
legislative matters affecting the whole 
Belt. 


e Officers Elected — Alabama-Florida, 
Carolinas and Georiga Associations held 
their separate business sessions Monday 
afternoon. Officers named are: 

Carolinas: Talley E. Smith, Rowes- 
ville, S.C., president; E. L. Peterson, 
Clinton, N.C., vice-president; Calvin 
Rivers, Chesterfield, §S.C., vice-presi- 
dent; and E. O. McMahan, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., executive secretary. 

Georgia: Jack Willis, Ocilla, Ga., 
president; Charles Connell, Williamson, 
Ga., vice-president; Ed Shiver, Hahira, 
Ga., vice-president; and Tom Murray, 
Atlanta, executive vice-president. 

Alabama-Florida: W. J. Chandler, 
Moundville, Ala., president; Watt Ellis, 
Center, Ala., first vice-president; Henry 
Donaldson, Opp, Ala., second vice-presi- 
dent; Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive 
vice-president. 


@ Tuesday Session — The importance of 
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a federal program that will keep cotton 
competitive while assuring an adequate 
income for producers was stressed at the 
Tuesday morning session. The speaker 
was Congressman W. R. Poage of Texas, 
author of the Poage cotton plan. 

Poage warned that the nation is “on 
the brink of an economic depression” 
and called attention to the similarity 
with conditions in the 1920’s prior to the 
depression. 

“Every depression is the result of an 
imbalance in industrial and farm 
prices,” he commented. 

“The Future of Cotton in the South- 
east” was the subject of a discussion by 
F. H. Heidelberg, executive vice-presi- 
dent, North Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Association. 

Charles M. Merkel, engineer in charge, 
USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss., was moderator for a 
panel discussion. Panel members were 
Lawrence Ennis, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Joseph B. Cocke, 
USDA Southeastern Ginning Labora- 
tory, Clemson, S.C.; Vernon Hill, North 
Carolina Extension Service, Raleigh; 
Homer Fowler, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
and R. E. Weinmeister, Continental 
Gin Co. 

Southeastern Ginners’ Council, spon- 
sor of the event, met that afternoon. 


e Entertainment — Special entertain- 
ment for the ladies included coffee and 
bingo, a luncheon and the showing of 
colored slides from the Holy Land by 
D. L. Branyon, Georgia Extension 
Service. 


The annual banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing concluded the program. 


Delinting Plant Doubled 


Ranchers’ Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., is doubling the size of its cotton- 
seed delinting plant. 


ga J. W. SIMMONS, JR., (Sim- 
mons Oil Mills) and LOUIS TOBIAN 
(Tobian and Co.) have been re-appointed 
to the board of directors of Dallas Hous- 
ing Authority. 
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He’s in Congressional Record 








Hog Not-Raiser Becomes Famous 








CTAVE BROUSSARD, famous in 

the South for a number of years as 
the author of a letter on not-raising, is 
again in the news. He achieved immor- 
tality recently by having his letter 
placed in the Congressional Record. 

The version of his semiclassic on gov- 
ernmental control programs that is in 
the Record was written to Senator Bar- 
ry Goldwater of Arizona, as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Senator; My Friend Bor- 
deaux over in Pima County received a 
$1,000 check from the Government this 
year for not raising hogs. So I am go- 
ing into the not-raising-hogs business 
next year. 

“What I want to know is what is the 
best kind of farm not to raise hogs on 
and what is the best kind of hogs not to 
raise? I would prefer not to raise razor- 


e H. L. Nichols Wins 
Cotton Contest 


AN AVERAGE of more than two bales 
per acre on the entire 332 acres that he 
planted in cotton last year is the record 
of H. L. Nichols, Jr. of Tchula, Miss., 
top winner in the 1957 Mississippi Cot- 
ton Contest. 

He and other winners were announced 
Feb. 14 at State College, during the 
ninth annual Mississippi Cotton Awards 
Day program. Each was judged on the 
average calculated from all of his gin 
receipts and the ASC record of his total 
number of acres planted. Nichols was 
presented the top state award of $100 
for having the highest yield from the 
largest number of acres in the contest. 
His average was 1,010 pounds of lint 
per acre. 

This is the fourth year that Holmes 
County has had the top winner in this 
state-wide production contest. County 
Agent W. R. Sullivan of Lexington ad- 
vised all of these cotton champions. 
Holmes County has for each of the past 
several years ranked at or near the 
top in Mississippi in county average 
cotton yields. 

The main address for the Cotton Day 
celebration was given by Harvey S. 
Simmons, president of the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. Dr. 
Clay Lyle, dean and director, division of 
agriculture, State College, Miss., wel- 
comed the group. John W. Oakley, Mis- 
sissippi Seed Improvement Association, 
discussed the planting seed situation for 
1958, and W. R. Thompson, leader, Ex- 
tension agronomy, discussed agronomy 
productions. 

Besides the state award, prizes of $75 
for first place and $25 for second place 
were given in each of the three cotton 
contest districts. These districts, the win- 
ners, their averages per acre and total 
acres, follow: 

Delta District-—-J. A. Ratliff of 
Sunflower County, first, 1,036.3 
pounds of lint per acre, 16.4 acres; 
Roy Simmons of Humphreys Coun- 
ty, second, 810 pounds, 72.5 acres. 

Northeast Hills District—Daniel 
Dexter of Alcorn County, first, 
1,286 pounds, 5.5 acres; Virgil Nich- 
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backs, but if that is not a good breed 
not to raise, I will just as gladly not 
raise any Berkshires or Durocs. 

“My friend Bordeaux is very joyful 
about the future of his business. He has 
been raising hogs for more than 20 years 
and the best he ever made was $400 un- 
til this year, when he got $1,000 for not 
raising hogs. I plan to operate on a 
small scale at first, holding myself 
down to about 4,000 hogs which means 
I will have $80,000. Now another thing; 
these hogs I will not raise will not eat 
100,000 bushels of corn. I understand 
that you also pay farmers for not rais- 
ing corn. So will you pay me anything 
for not raising 100,000 bushels of corn 
not to feed the hogs I am not raising? 


(Signed) OCTAVE BROUSSARD. 


olson of Prentiss County, 
1,088 pounds, 12.5 acres. 
South Mississippi Hills District— 
Floyd Cleveland of Amite County, 
first, 1,090 pounds, 2.6 acres; W. F. 
Medlin, Jr., of Jasper County, sec- 
second, 990 pounds, 7.9 acres. 


In addition to the state and cotton 
contest district awards, $25 was pre- 
sented to the farmer with the best record 
in each crop reporting district. These 
include Houston Minyard of Grenada 
County, J. T. Skinner of Tippah County, 
O. B. Rainer of Sunflower County, 
George Harris of Montgomery County, 
Ruble Moss of Monroe County, Charlie 
Moore of Amite County, John Gill of 
Simpson County and J. G. McCormick 
of Jasper County. 


second, 


Top Irrigated County Can 
Triple Present Acreage 


California’s Kern County, which al- 
ready outranks some state’s in value of 
agricultural output, has the state’s high- 
est potential for more irrigation. 

A California Water Board survey 
shows Kern with a potential net irrigat- 
ed acreage of 1,646,700, about 10 percent 
of the state’s total potential. About one- 
third of the Kern County potential is 
now irrigated. 

Fresno County has a 
about 1,270,000 acres. 


potential of 


Report Sent to Oil Mills 


A research report containing informa- 
tion on cottonseed products research has 
been sent to cotton oil mills. Garlon A. 
Harper, director, Research and Educa- 
tional Division, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, prepared the pub- 
lication. 

Dr. H. R. Wilke, chairman, NCPA re- 
search committee; Dr. Carl M. Lyman, 
Texas Experiment Station; and Dr. 
A. M. Altschul, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, USDA, are authors 
of research discussions in the bulletin. 


Vernon Moore Recuperating 


Vernon P. Moore of the National Cot- 
ton Council Staff, formerly with USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, 
Miss., is recuperating at home from an 
illness. Mail will reach him at 5126 
Charlotte Circle, North Memphis 17. 


@sS. L. KOPALD, JR., execu- 
tive vice-president of the HumKo Divi- 
sion, National Dairy Products Corp., 
Memphis, has been appointed a director 
of the Memphis Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 


Extension Service Photo 


MEMBERS of the cotton oil industry were on hand to congratulate Mississippi's 1957 
cotton champion for the highest yield on the largest number of acres at the Feb. 14, 
Mississippi Cotton Contest Awards Day program. Here (left to right) are: J. D. 
Fleming of Memphis, executive vice-president, National Cottonseed Products Associ- 
ation; H. L. Nichols, Jr., of Tchula, who averaged 1,010 pounds of lint per acre on 


332 acres; Harvey S. Simmons of Kosciusko, president, 


Mississippi Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association; Gordon Marks of Jackson, representing Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’, and Dalton E. Gandy of Ruston, La., field representative, National 


Cottonseed Products Association. 
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How to Make 
Soybeans 


Pay on the Plains 


SOYBEANS are a good crop to supple- 
ment cotton and grain sorghums on the 
High Plains of West Texas. 

Results of 1957 plantings should en- 
courage farmers to expand soybean 
acreage. They confirm the belief of lead- 
ers a year ago that soybeans definitely 
have a place in the cropping system of 
the Plains. 

Practices outlined in this article, if 
followed carefully, should enable farm- 
ers to grow soybeans successfully. Of 
course, experience is the best guide and 
“new” soybean growers will do well to 
talk with producers and agricultural 
leaders who have such experience. 

Good sources of information include 
Texas Extension Service county agents 
where soybeans have grown; Paymaster 
Farms, Aiken, Texas; Texas Experi- 
ment Substation, Lubbock; National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association Research 
and Educational Division; Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association: and others. 


e Results Encouraging Soybean ex- 
pansion is justified on the Texas High 
Plains because of the following ex- 
perience: 

About 25,000 acres were planted in 
1956. Most plantings were irrigated 
and most producers were pleased with 
their yields (averaging about 22 bushels 
per acre, but with some yields up to 40 
bushels.) Some producers, chiefly those 
who didn’t irrigate, were disappointed. 

Soybean plantings in 1957 were about 
21,000 acres. It is estimated that 90 per- 
cent of the acreage was on farms that 
grew beans in 1956. The acreage in 1957 
is estimated, by counties, as follows: 
Floyd, 4,000 acres; Hale, 7,000; Lamb, 
4,000; Parmer, 2,000; Swisher, 1,500; 
Lubbock, 750; Cochran, 600; and smaller 
acreages in Potter, Moore, Briscoe and 
Crosby. 

Yields averaged 26 bushels per acre 
in 1957, about four bushels higher than 
in 1956. Some areas had yields ranging 
from 32 to 43 bushels per acre—yields 
that compare with those in the Missis- 
sippi Delta and on Corn Belt soybean 
farms. (See Feb. 8 issue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oi] Mill Press.) 


e Helps Other Crops — Yields, alone, 
are only part of the story. Many farm- 
ers report that soybeans in their crop 
rotation have increased cotton yields the 
following year by one-fourth to one-half 
of a bale. Grain sorghum yields follow- 
ing soybeans have been increased 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds per acre. 

“The sorghum-soybeans-cotton rota- 
tion,” comments Dr. Harold D. Loden of 


A summary of practices 
which experience shows 
make irrigated soybeans 
do well in West Texas. 


Paymaster Farms, a leader in research 
and experimental plantings, “appears to 
have established a foothold in West 
Texas irrigated agriculture. 

“The major contributing factor has 
been that soybeans reduce the cotton pro- 
duction costs in hand labor required to 
hoe the crop when compared to following 
cotton after sorghums. Likewise, since 
cotton is the highest per acre value crop 
produced, the greatest increase in yield 
from soybeans in rotation should be on 
highest per acre income crops. These fac- 
tors, plus the general improvement of 
soil tilth, make the rotation of sorghum- 
soybeans-cotton appear to be a perma- 


nent part of the entire West Texas farm- 
ing picture.” 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICES 


Experience has proved that the fol- 
lowing practices usually give best se- 
sults in West Texas. Of course, each in- 
dividual farmer must adjust general 
recommendations to his own particular 
farming conditions. 


e Variety — The Lee variety is planted 
almost exclusively in West Texas. This 
variety has a number of advantages over 
Ogden or others that have been planted 
in the past. The fact that it is non- 
shattering is especially important in 
West Texas. 


e Planting — One of the first lessons 
West Texans learned was that the Lee 
soybean should be planted between May 
25 and June 10. 

Experience also has proved that it is 
highly important to plant enough soy- 
beans per acre in order to obtain thick 
stands. The recommended rate of seeding 
is 45 to 60 pounds per acre—about one 
bean per inch of row. 

“Row spacing seems to be in a chang- 
ing position,” Dr. Loden says. “Many 
farmers who have tried 20-inch rows 
prefer them in comparison with 38 to 
40-inch spacing. With some exceptions, 
yields from the closer rows seem to 
have been higher. The major reason for 
the increase in acreage of close-row soy- 
beans is that it permits the production 
of a more economical crop. All cultiva- 
tion, with exception of last plowing to 
prepare water furrows, is done with a 
rotary hoe. Closely-spaced rows also re- 
duces the weed control problem. It is 
expected that close-row soybeans will be 
found in West Texas on an increased 
acreage in the future.” 


Farmers have found it 
West Texas soybeans a 


(Continued on Page 38) 


e Cultivation 
best to give 





per acre. 





Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. Photo. 


LEE VARIETY does well on the High Plains, as this picture of soybeans 
near Plainview, Texas, shows. Some irrigated yiclds were up to 45 bushels 
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HAMMERMILLS 


A complete line... 
to handle any grinding problem! 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


Whether you ore interested in speed, con ec, ec y. capacity 
or quolity of grind . . . it will pay you to investigate the Kelly Duplex 
Remote Screen Change Hommermill. 

Here ore just a few reasons why: © Screens can be changed instantly 
by o single turn of o crank . . . without stopping the mill .. . and 
without leaving the service floor © Torn or clogged screens, regardless 
of the t of d ge, can be quickly and easily removed and 
replaced without costly downtime © Mill is guaranteed to grind more 
grain with the same power than any other make—or your money back 
® Special intoke arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of 
gronvlor texture . . . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust © Has 
20° throat—delivers high capacities © Built low to floor . . . gives you 
a larger pit crea © Seporate blower keeps mill clean at all times © Heavy 
steel construction throughout assures top performance and long life 
under hordes! use. 

Make your own “point-for-point” comparison. Mail card today for 
literature and full details. See for yourself how much more you get with 
o@ Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill .. . and how muc 
more it will do for you. 


TOP PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


We unconditionally guarantee that any Kelly Du- 

plex Hammermill will grind more feed with the 

some power, conditions being equal, than any 

other hammermill on the market. If you are not 

completely satisfied, you are free to return the 

machine within 30 days after arrival at destine- 

tien, by prepaid freight, for refund of full ~ 
purchase price. ea 
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Multi-Motor HAMMERMILLS 


Kelly Duplex Multi-Motor Hammermills 
give you efficient grinding the moment 
you start the machine. Starting power 
requirements are greatly reduced. In- 
vestigate these hammermills. Send in the 
card today and we will send you com- 
plete information immediately. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 





GEORGE H. PERBIX 


WILLIAM W. HASTINGS 


Procter and Gamble Assigns Buying Duties 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES in the general buying department of Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, have resulted in new responsibilities for the purchasing of agri- 
cultural commodities. George H. Perbix, 33, formerly manager of P&G’s buying office 
in New York City, has been appointed manager of buying for all edible fats and oils. 
He will also be in charge of statistical work for the department. William W. 
Hastings, 56, will continue as manager of buying for inedible fats and oils. He also 
will direct the purchases of peanuts for P&G’s peanut butter business and the buying 
of commodities used in the company’s prepared baking mixes. P&G entered both of 
these fields within the last three years. Perbix, a native of Jacksonville, Ill., and 
graduate of the University of Illinois, joined P&G in 1949 following graduation 
from Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. He worked as a buyer 
in P&G’s Cincinnati headquarters and in Chicago before becoming New York buying 
manager in January, 1955. Hastings, who has been with P&G since 1927, is well- 
known in the soybean and cottonseed trade. He has served on the trading rules com- 
mittees of both the National Soybean Processors’ Association and the National 


Cottonseed Products Association. 





Research Men Says U.S. 
To Eat Less Fat 








Fat research developments were dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers in Little Rock, with researchers 
indicating that per capita fat intake 
will drop because of publicity on fats 
and heart diseases. 

E. T. Hollowell, Atlanta, NCPA Re- 
search and Educational Division field 
representative, attended the meeting, 
which gave him opportunity to visit 
with agricultural workers throughout 
the Cotton Belt. 

Research workers from American Dairy 
Association reported their views that: 

To date, research workers cannot 
agree on the relationship between fat in 
the diet and heart disease. 

Because of publicity, Americans will 
use less fat. 

American Dairy Association is devot- 
ing one-third of its total research bud- 
get to fat studies. 

Animal tests show a method for de- 
veloping fatal heart attacks—offering 
a promising lead for research workers. 

Research shows that high blood serum 
colestrol is a danger sign. 

More work is needed on the ratio of 
protein to fats in the diet. 

Study should be expanded in the field 
of the relationship between weight con- 
trol in the human body and heart 
disease. 
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@ Water Shortage Near 
Critical Stages 


WATER SHORTAGES in the U.S. are 
so serious that soon there will not be 
enough to go around, according to a 
recent report of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau in Washington. 


Development and conservation of 
water resources have been stepped up 
in the past 10 years, the bureau said, 
but “our steady population growth is 
placing heavier and heavier demands on 
supplies of this most basic natural re- 
source.” 

The Bureau said that a water pinch is 
being felt in all but three of the states 
and last year one in every four Ameri- 
cans felt the shortage of water in some 
manner. 

Hardest hit of the states have been 
those in the Southwest. Yet these states 
have received a very large influx of 
migrants from other states in recent 
years, the Bureau said. 

Bureau Director Robert C. Cook, pre- 
dicted that Nevada, Arizona, California, 
New Mexico and Utah eventually may 
be forced to restrict the number of new 
residents and that in some communities, 
it will be impossible for industries to 
expand. 


Wife of Co-op Manager Dies 


Mrs. Sid Barnes, wife of the manager 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative at Hobart, 
Okla., died Feb. 10. Two daughters, two 
sons and her mother, as well as her 
husband, survive her. 
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@ New Mexico Ginners’ 


Committees Active 


NEW MEXICO Ginners’ Association 
officers and directors are busy with 
pians for their 1958 convention program. 
The meeting will be at Navajo Lodge, 
Ruidoso, June 26-27. 

The Association also will continue its 
New Mexico Maid of Cotton promotion 
which has attracted wide attention, 
W. L. Griffin, Deming, president, has 
announced. 

Association committees are: 

Legislative—Winston Lovelace, chair- 
man; Luther Thomas; Artie McAnally; 
and Car! Meriwether. 

General Resolutions—O. J. 
chairman; Bill Michaels; R. W. 
lett; O. D. Radney; A. S. Patterson; 
J. L. Lister; H. W. Lawler; Norman 
McDaniel; Mrs. R. E. Coleman; Pat 
Baca; and Dean Stahman. 

Maid of Cotton Contest—Woodrow 
Allen, chairman; Marshal! Thompson; 
and Ralph Yett. ' 

Minutes—J. B. Greer, chairman; Ray 
Moore; and Jeff Watkins. 

Golf Tournament—Curtis Bennett, 
chairman; Bob Montgomery; and C. W. 
Lewis. 

Pink Bollworm—Charles White, chair- 
man; R. A. Carter; E. F. Hohman; Bob 
Bursey; A. A. Barnett; Ray Howard; 
and Dan Harroun; Dallas Rierson, advi- 
sory member. 

Research Program Development—Ear] 
Compton, chairman; Albert Fisher; Neil 
Hartman; Bill Absher; Clarence Taylor; 
Gordon Harvey; M. A. Whatley; A. D. 
Walker; and Virgil Jones; Victor Sted- 
ronsky, advisory member. 


Ford, 
Bart- 





Find Seed Treating Profitable 


“We're treating more and more cotton 
and grain seed each year,"’ says Wm. A. 
Cowan of Cowan Brothers, Lagrange, Ten- 
nessee. ‘We treat all cotton seed with 
liquid Panogen."’ ‘Our automatic Pano- 
gen Treater, shown above, has given com- 
pletely trouble-free operation and helped 
make seed treatment a profitable business 


for us."" 
ADV 
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On Golden Anniversary 


Oklahoma’s Cotton 
Exchange To Meet 


S@ CONVENTION SET for 
March 7-8 at Lake Texoma 


in observance of fiftieth year. 

J. 8. Tissington, president of the Okla- 
homa State Cotton Exchange, will offi- 
ciate at the fiftieth convention of the 
Exchange, when the group observes its 
golden anniversary. 

The convention will be held March 7- 
8 in Texoma Lodge on Lake Texoma. 





The Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange 
is the oldest organization of its kind, 
being incorporated in 1908. It was fol- 
lowed closely by the Arkansas and 
Texas organizations. Then the Southern 
and Atlantic, and finally the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association and the 

Jestern Cotton Association were formed, 
Mrs. M. M. Rascoe, secretary of the 
Oklahoma group, points out. 

For several years Oklahoma ranked 
second among the states in the produc- 
tion of cotton, and many of the original 
organizers were men of wide fame in 
the cotton industry, including Will Clay- 
ton of Anderson, Clayton & Co., W. M. 
Hynds, L. H. Love, C. W. Hancock, J. R. 
McKnight, R. T. Harriss, F. E. Ander- 
son and W. B. Goudelock. 

E. F. Creekmore, who now serves as 
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LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 
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8S. TISSINGTON 


president of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers’ Association, was president of the 
Exchange for two years, 1918-1919 and 
1919-1920. Jere M. Locke, a past presi- 
dent of the American, was president of 
the Exchange during the years of 1929- 
1930 and 1930-1931. 

Registration will begin Friday after- 
noon March 7, At this time, the board of 
directors also will hold a meeting. That 
evening a banquet will be held. All older 
members present and the past presidents 
of the Exchange will be honored, with 
Jere Locke as master of ceremonies. 
Dancing wi!l follow the banquet. 

Saturday morning’s session will in- 
clude the report of the president. Fea- 
tured speaker of the convention will be 
Jeff Williams, humorist, who has ap- 
peared before the membership several 
times. 

A buffet luncheon will be served at 
noon during which time entertainment 
will be presented. The convention will re- 
convene at 2 p.m. with a business meet- 
ing. A meeting of the board of direc- 
tors will be held following the general 
session, when officers for the coming 
year will be elected; this will officially 
close the convention activities. 

Other officers who are assisting with 
arrangements for this observence are 
Robert G. Davis, Altus, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Rascoe, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members of the current 
board of directors include Amos K. 
Bass, Jr., Durant; Elwood Hopkins, 
Chickasha; J. H. Jones, Dallas, Texas; 
Dent Smith, Frederick; J. C. Styron, 
Hobart; Tracy T. Tapp, Shamrock, 
Texas, and M. L. Williams, Elk City. 


George Nelson Heads Law 
Engineering Testing Co. 


George H. Nelson, formerly with 
Barrow-Agee Laboratories at Memphis, 
has been elected president of Law En- 
gineering Testing Co., Atlanta. Nelson 
has been executive vice-president of the 
Atlanta organization, which was known 
as Law-Barrow-Agee Laboratories, Inc., 
since 1948. Change of the firm name was 
announced simultaneously with Nelson’s 
appointment. 

Thomas C. Law, who has been presi- 
dent of the Atlanta firm, remains as 
chairman of the board. 
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COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 
TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 
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CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS FRESNO 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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if El Paso, March 4-5 





Western Production 
To Be Discussed 


@ FIBER QUALITY; insect, 
disease and weed control; defoli- 
ation and ginning on program. 


Discussions of fiber quality will open 
the sessions at the Western Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference at Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, March 4-5. 

Sponsoring organizations have an- 
nounced the complete program. Sponsors 
include the National Cotton Council and 
Southwest Five-State Cotton Growers’ 
Association, in cooperation with E! Paso 
Valley Cotton Association, USDA and 
land-grant colleges, the agricultural 
chemicals industry and others. 

Dr. Robert H. Black, dean and direc- 
tor, New Mexico A&M, State College, 
N.M. will welcome the group; and E. D. 
White, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, will review 
the world cotton situation at the opening 
session. 


e Fiber Discussions Fiber 
from the standpoint of mill 
and cotton consumption, will be the 
topic for Robert W. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, Lowenstein Cotton and Storage 
Corp., Anderson, S.C. 

Claude L. Welch, director, Production 
and Marketing Division, National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis, will talk on the 


quality, 
operation 


“The Pioneer 


of 
Air Unloading”’ 











effect of new technological practices on 
fiber quality. 

“Needs and Progress in Reflecting 
Spinning Values in the Marketing Sys- 
tem,” will be a discussion by Otto 
Goedecke, cotton merchant, Hallettsville, 
Texas. 

John H. Turner, director, U.S. Cotton 
Field Station, Shafter, Calif., will dis- 
cuss improvement in western varieties 
and their significance. 

Speakers at the afternoon session, 
March 4, and their topics will include: 
Dr. Wallace H. Fuller, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, soil compaction; Dr. 





The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
is cooperating with sponsors of the 
Western Production Conference by 

publishing the material presented 
are. This information will be dis- 
tributed later by the sponsors as 
the Summary-Proceedings of the 
Conference. 





D. E. Longnecker, El Paso Valley Ex- 
periment Station, fertilizing-irrigating; 
and Dr. Robert E. Braggs, University of 
Arizona, skip-row planting. 

“What We Know About Controlling 
Cotton Diseases” will be reviewed by 
three speakers. Dr. Philip J. Leyen- 
decker, New Mexico A&M, will com- 
ment on seedling diseases; nematodes 
will be discussed by Harold W. Lam- 
bright, Dow Chemical Co., San Francis- 
co; and verticillium wilt will be the 
topic for Dr. John E. Chilton, Arizona 
Fertilizers, Inc., Phoenix. 


e Wednesday's Program — Control of 
insects and weeds will be stressed on 


the second morning, following a discus- 
sion of cotton fruiting by Dr. V. T. 
Walhood, U.S. Cotton Field Station, 
Shafter, ‘Calif. 

Speakers on insect control will include 
Dr. H. T. Reynolds, California Experi- 
ment Station Riverside; Dr. J. C. Gaines, 
Texas A&M, College Station; and Hor- 
ton C. Miller, farmer, Canutillo, Texas. 

Weed control will be discussed by 
John H. Miller, U.S. Field Station, 
Shafter; Fred C. Elliott, Texas Exten- 
sion Service, College Station; and L. E. 
Archer, producer, LaMesa, N.M. 

Picking, defoliation and ginning will 
be the topics for the final session that 
afternoon. 

Speakers will 
University of Arizona, 
Pickerel, cotton grower, Scottsdale, 
Ariz.; Marvin Hoover, California Ex- 
tension Service, Shafter; and Victor L. 
Stedronsky, U.S. Cotton Ginning Labor- 
atory, Mesilla Park, N.M. 


Directors of ACMI 
Meet on Feb. 20 


Directors of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute discussed raw cot- 
ton and foreign trade policies at a meet- 
ing Feb. 20 in Washington. Attending, 
in addition to President L. G. Hardman, 
Jr., and committee chairmen and direc- 
tors were: Halbert M. Jones, president 
of Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N.C., 
ACMI first vice-president; James A. 
Chapman, president of Inman and River- 
dale Mills, Inman, S.C., the second-vice- 
president; Robert C. Jackson, Washing- 
ton, executive vice-president, and F. S. 
Love, Charlotte, N. C., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


be Lamar C. Brown, 
Tucson; John 











4 good reasons for using 
Phelps High Pressure 


AIR UNLOADER 


Adaptability for any type job loading or 
unloading trucks, 
pallets or houses. 


Versatility to meet the requirements of 
all your operations and speeds up your 
seed handling. 


Maintenance cost 
Pneumatic Unloaders 


ally low. 


This unloader equipped with Phelps 2- 
stage fan, develops 2.7 PSI and is cap- 
able of conveying 2,000 lbs. per minute 
up to 1,000 feet. 
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“Our CAT D397 
Engine fueled by 
natural gas cut 
ginning costs 
nearly two-thirds” 


This Cat Engine fueled on natural gas has a 
trouble-free low-tension ignition system. It’s far 
more dependable than an ordinary high-tension 
magneto system. Proof of the superiority of this type 
system lies in the growing number of on-the-job 
conversions of high-tension engines to low-tension. 


Backing up this statement, W. J. Eggleston, president 
of the German Lane Gin. Co. of Shelby, Miss., said, 
“We were very pleased with the performance of our 
Caterpillar Engine. We had plenty of power when we 
needed it, and our natural gas cost including two tower 
dryers ran 37¢ per bale.” .. . The usual ginning cost 
is about $1 per bale. 


The German Lane Company’s dependable Cat 
D397 supplies 400 HP at 1,200 RPM through 14-V 
belt drive, pulls a Hardwicke-Etter 50” separator, saw 
stand, 2 vertical dryers, 14’ leaf and stick cleaner, 
4 lint cleaners, and 2 inclined cleaners, 5 and 7 cyl- 
inder. Like other Caterpillar-built equipment, the 
final cost of owning the D397 is low because it is pre- 
cision-built to produce on your most rugged jobs, and 
operating costs are low. 


All Cat Diesel Engines are easy to start, simple to service, duck soup 
to maintain. No trained mechanics noeded for continuous output. 
The operator shown here is responsible for maintenance. 


f 


This Cat D397 has the drive power and smooth, even performance 
necessary to ginning the best sample. This V-12, four-cycle, valve-in- 
head diesel, with a fuel injection system unequalled in the field, is 
easy to start and economical to operate. 


All Caterpillar Engines maintain a steady, even 
speed which helps produce fine-quality sample. And 
in ginning work, where most operators are not skilled 
mechanics, Cat Engines are liked for their ease of 
starting and operating, and because their maintenance 
is as simple as ABC. 

If you have questions or installation problems, 
pick up the phone and call your nearby Caterpilla: 
Dealer Installation Engineer. He’s in the engine power 
business, the same as you are. 

Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria. 


Illinois, U.S.A. 


Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


BY CATERPILLAR 


Dept. CO2, Engine Division 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Send me more information about Cat Engines for ginning. 


_] Have your dealer call for an appointment, as | may be in the market 
for a Cat Diesel Engine. | understand that | am under no obligation. 


| am interested in learning more in general about these engines. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 


——---------------- 4 





@ Army Seeks Cotton 
Land in Oklahoma 


MORE COTTON LAND may go out of 
production in Oklahoma unless a propo- 
sal to expand the missile range around 
Fort Sill is defeated. The Army seeks to 
take over about 250,000 acres of land in 
an area from Fort Sill and Snyder on 
the south to Hobart and Gotebo on the 
north. 

Farmers, businessmen and others are 
actively working to oppose the proposal, 
which has received nationwide publicity. 


Charles L. Bauer Dies 


Charles L. Bauer, former president 
and general manager of The Bauer Bros. 
Co., Springfield, Uhio, manufacturers of 
pulp and paper mill equipment, food 
processing and industrial milling ma- 
chinery, died recently. He was 86 years 
old and had been in failing health for 
several years. 

Bauer and his brothers purchased The 
Foos Manufacturing Co. in 1904 and he 
was elected president. In 1910, the name 
of the firm was changed to The Bauer 
Bros. Co. He was named general mana- 
ger, as well as president, in 1924 and 
held these positions until his retirement 
in 1946, when Joseph C. Shouvlin re- 
placed him. 


Cotton Men To Meet 


Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Trade As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
April 15 at Blytheville, Ark. 





Arkansas Co. Panogenizes 
12,000 tons of cottonseed 


During the past three years, the 
St. Francis Valley Pedigreed Seed 
Company of Parkin, Arkansas, has 
treated an estimated 12,000 tons of 
cotton seed with liquid Panogen in 
its modern plant shown above. 


“We've found Panogenized seed 
is unanimously accepted by farmers 
in both our domestic sales and export 
trade,"’ reports E. D. McKnight, Jr. 
‘Furthermore, we've had no trouble 
whatsoever with our Automatic Pano- 
gen Treater during all this time." 


McKnight believes his company 
was the first in Arkansas to switch to 
the Panogen Process exclusively for 


the treatment of cottonseed. 
ADV 
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READ DUNN 


KEMPER BRUTON 


TWO LEADERS on the program of the Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit at Memphis 
are Read Dunn, director, National Cotton Council Foreign Trade Division, Washing- 
ton, who will speak March 10; and W. Kemper Bruton, exhibit chairman and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


At Memphis, March 10-11-12 





Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit 
Arrangements Announced 


@ SPEAKERS will 


include Read Dunn, 


George Buck, Russell 


Kennedy, Nelson Henry and B. P. Ewing. Many firms play displays. 


LANS are complete for the program 

and displays at the Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit, March 10-11-12. Featur- 
ing the theme, “Quality—AChallenge to 
the Midsouth,” the program will be pre- 
sented at the Midsouth Fairgrounds in 
Memphis. 

W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
is chairman of the Midsouth Exhibit, as 
well as executive vice-president of Ark- 
ansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. This Association and Tennessee 
Ginners’ Association will have their 
annual conventions concurrently with 
the Memphis event. 

Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation is a co-sponsor of the Memphis 
meeting, along with the other two gin- 
ners’ organizations. 


e First Session — National legislation 
will be discussed at the opening morn- 
ing session by a speaker to be announced 
later. 

“Quality—Its Importance in Foreign 
Production and Consumption” will be 
the subject of an address by Read P. 
Dunn, Washington, director of the 
foreign trade division of the National 
Cotton Council. 

The afternoons of March 10-11 will 
be devoted to visiting the gin machinery 
and supply exhibits, as will the morning 
of March 12. 


e Second Session — George S. Buck, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, will 
open the Tuesday morning program. His 
subject will be “Quality—Its New Rela- 
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tionship to Manufacturing Processes 
and Consumer Demand.” 

“Quality—As Viewed by a Competi- 
tor”’ will be discussed by J. Russell Ken- 
nedy, Calcot, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Quality as related to ginning will be 
discussed by Nelson Henry, ginner of 
Leachville, Ark. 

B. Ewing, a cotton producer 
from Robinsonville, Miss., will discuss 
quality from the standpoint of the cotton 
farmer’s income. 

Bruton will outline the program for 
1959. 

The Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee 
Ginners’ Associations will have business 
sessions and their annual banquets. 


A number of special entertainment 
features are being planned for ladies 
attending the Memphis meeting, as well 
as general entertainment for ginners 
and their guests. 


Gettys Succeeds Taylor 


M. D. Gettys is now manager of the 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co. trading 
ost at Laurens, S.C. He succeeded L. H. 
aylor, who retired after 44 years with 
the firm. 


Food Conference Held 


A National Food Conference is being 
held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
Feb. 24. Major farm and food organiza- 
tions are the sponsors. 
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Cotton growers cut hoeing costs 
with DU PONT KARMEX’ DL even under conditions 
of rapid weed growth caused by wet weather 


Outstanding weed control with “Karmex’’ DL on the Kenneth 
Leach Plantation, Lamar, Miss. Leach reports ““Karmex”’ 
DL saved us a lot of trouble in the wet spring of 1957. 


You can save the cost of up to four 
hoeings by controlling weeds with 
Du Pont “Karmex’”’ DL diuron herbi- 
cide. ““‘Karmex’’ DL controls weeds for 


On all chemicals, 


P.H. BROWN, B & B Planting Co., 

Indianola, Miss., 

reports: “ ‘Karmex’ DL saved our cotton 

crop in 1957. The rainy year caused a 

tremendous grass and weed problem 

that we couldn’t have handled with 

hand labor. It would have been com- 

pletely impossible to hoe out the weeds 

providing the weather had permitted and the labor been 

available. We found that ‘Karmex’ DL gave us excellent 

control of weeds and grasses throughout the entire critical 

period. Even during the past dry years, we have found 

that ‘Karmex’ DL has saved hoe labor costs of at least 

$10.00 per acre. We treated 200 acres during 1954 and 

have increased to 300 acres in 1955, 500 acres in 1956 

and 600 acres in 1957. We plan to treat the entire 1,000 

acres in 1958.” 

* J. A. GERMANY, General Farm Mgr. 

Lee Wilson & Company, Wilson, Ark., 

says: “We first tried ‘Karmex’ DL 

four years ago and have increased the 

acreage treated each succeeding year. 

In 1957 we got excellent weed control 

with ‘Karmex’ DL on over 5,000 acres. 

We’ve found ‘Karmex’ DL especially 
J helpful during seasons of excessive rain- 

fall, when weed growth is rapid and wet fields prevent 

plowing.” 


KENNETH LEACH, Lamar, Miss., 
reports: “‘Karmex’ DL saved us a lot of 
trouble this wet spring. It gave us such 
outstanding weed control on 125 acres 
that we wish we had used it on all our 
300 acres of cotton.”’ 


up to eight weeks. ‘““Karmex”’ is a pre- 
emergence treatment. You plant and 
treat all in one operation. See your 
dealer today for ““Karmex’”’ DL. 


follow label instructions and To carefully. 


KARMEX DL 


®€6. U5. pat orf 


DIURON HERBICIDE 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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® More States Name 


“Ginner of Year” 


ADDITIONAL STATE ginners’ organi- 
zations have named their “Ginner of the 
Year”—the ginner in their section of 
the Cotton Belt who has contributed the 
most to the industry in 1957. These men 
will then compete for the national 
award, the recipient to receive the 
Horace Hayden Memorial Trophy. 

As previously announced in The Press, 
Texas has selected Jerome Jalufka of 
Nueces County, while W. J. Chandler of 
Moundville, Ala., will represent the 
Alabama-Florida organization. 

Picked by North Carolina Ginners 

W. G. Buie, III, North Carolina’s 
Ginner of the Year, is a native of Wag- 
ram, where his business interests are 
still located, aithugh he lives in Rock- 
ingham. He was educated at Mars Hill 
College and the University of North 
Carolina, and during World War II 
served with the Miitary Intelligence 
Division of the Army Air Force, hold- 
ing the rank of First Lieutenant. 

In 1947 he returned to his native Scot- 
land County, and was elected an officer 
and director in two corporations, W. G. 
Buie Co., and the Neill McKay Gin Co., 
where his duties include supervisory 
work over cotton production, ginning 
operations, cotton buying, hardware, 
drygoods and grocery selling, fertilizers 
and insecticide sales and loans. 

Buie designed and installed a mechni- 
cal unloading system in his storage 
warehouse to unload customers’ seed 
cotton. This storage warehouse enables 





Delisle-Pikey install 
popular Panogen Process 


DeLisle-Pikey Gin & Delinting Co., 
of Conran, Missouri, studied reports 
from agricultural colleges in all cot- 
ton producing states, then installed 
the automatic Panogen seed treater 
shown above. 


‘From now on, all seed treated in 
our plant will be Panogenized,"’ says 
Chas. Pikey, Jr. “Our customers re- 
ceive excellent results from Pano- 
genized seed and also like the pink 


coloring.” 
AoV 
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W. G. BUTE, Ill 


the customer to dispose of his seed 
cotton and return to his farm for the 
prompt harvesting of more cotton. He 
has installed, from his own engineering 
and planning, a water controlled lint 
and dust control system, which keeps the 
lint and dust from the gin operation 
from entering nearby homes or spread- 
ing over the entire town. 

In addition to this work, he has served 
as a director of the United Fund in 
Scotland County, is a member of Mont- 
pelier Presbyterian Church at Wagram 
and is a member of the Ledbetter Men’s 
Bible Class in Rockingham. He and Mrs. 
Buie have one daughter. 


Oklahoma Picks LaFaver 


Sam H. LaFaver, Watonga, has been 
named Oklahoma’s “Cotton Ginner of 
the Year.” He is a past president of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
as well as having been a ginner delegate 
and member of the sales promotion com- 
mittee of the Nationa) Cotton Council. 

He was born in Iowa and came to 
Oklahoma when a small boy and settled 
with his parents in Kiowa County. He 
was associated with his father on the 
farm where cotton was the principal crop. 
After returning from service in France, 
in World War I, he entered cotton gin- 
ning, and since has been an active mem- 
ber, interested in various phases of this 
work. 

In 1934, LaFaver purchased the 
Farmers’ Independent Gin Co. of Wa- 
tonga, and has owned and operated the 
plant since that time. 

As a ginner, he has actively supported 
projects such as test plots, field tours 
and training schools stressing the im- 
portance of using adapted seed varie- 
ties, proper land preparation, planting 
and cultivating methods, and proper 
harvesting methods. 

In addition to his service in the cot- 
ton ginning field, LaFaver has served 
the people of Blaine County as their 
county treasurer for the past 20 years, 
having been elected every two years 
since 1938 without opposition. Also, he 
has been very active in the Oklahoma 
County Treasurers’ Association. 


Named by South Carolina Ginners 


W. R. Britton of Sumter, S.C., has 
been named South Carolina Ginner of 
the Year. He has gins located at Sum- 
ter and Dalzell. 
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A native of Sumter County, he studied 
electrical engineering at Clemson Col- 
lege, class of 1944, and is now engaged 
in cotton ginning, buying and storage. 
He recently designed and built a new 
type seed cotton storage facility, a 24-bin 
“eotton wheel,” which revolves to the 
desired bale for ginning. In addition to 
his ginning and cotton buying and stor- 
age, he is engaged in grain buying, sale 
of fertilizers, farm supplies and general 
merchandise. 

He gives unstintingly of his time and 
talent for his city, county and nation. 
He is vice-chairman of the Sumter City 
Planning Commission, past president of 
the Sumter County Farm Bureau, and 
also past president of the Sumter Coun- 
ty Ginners’ Association. A member of 
the Sumter County Rural Fire Control 
Board, he aided in setting up the rural 


W. R. BRITTON 


fire departments of the county. In Sum- 
ter he is a active member of the Metho- 
- Church, the Kiwanis Club and the 
elks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Britton have two chil- 
dren, Susan 11, and Billy 7, and they 
make their home in Sumter. 


Fiber Tests Favorable 


More than 75 percent of the labor- 
atories in the international program of 
standardizing fiber testing report that 
their tests are identical to the estab- 
lished standards. USDA says this in 
its first progress report on the program. 

Cooperating in the program are 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, American Cotton Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Federation of Cot- 
ton and Allied Textile Industries, 
National Cotton Council of America, 
and USDA. 


Sternberg Heads Shippers 


Harold Sternberg has been elected 
president and A. Starke Taylor, Jr., 
vice-president, of Dallas Cotton Ship- 
pers’ Association. Retiring President 
J. F. W. Hannay became an exofficio 
director. New directors elected are Wil- 
liam C. Helbrecht, Jr., and Homer 
Holcomb. 
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ANOTHER 
SATISFIED 
CLIMAX 
OWNER . wea 


J. L. TOWNES, JR. — GRENADA, MISS. 


“Our Climax V-85 more than fits the bill," states Mr. 
Townes! “In fact we have a surplus of horsepower— 
exactly what we asked John Haga* for when we bought 
the engine. Every year it looks like new equipment will be 
added and it’s sure nice to know that enough power is on 
hand to handle the complete load.” 


Ciimax Distributors are “old timers” in cotton gin and oil 
mill applications. They know from experience what model 
best fits the job—and they not only consider present day 
requirements, but future needs as well. In addition, they 
back you up 100% with service—complete parts stocks, 
repair facilities and factory trained mechanics. 


Whether you buy a rugged 6 cylinder K-75, a dependable 
8 cylinder V-85, a compact 12 cylinder V-125, or any of the 
other models available, you receive an engine manufac- 
tured to precision standards ...that will run for thousands 
of hours without overhaul...and last for years if properly 
maintained. 


Climax engines are economical to operate too! They per- 
form with equal efficiency on either low cost natural gas 
or butane—whichever fuel is available. 


Your nearby Climax Distributor can supply you with bulle- 
tins, prices and complete engineering consultation on his 
full line of Cotton Gin engines ...in sizes up to 605 
maximum horsepower. See him today and find out for 
yourself what makes Climax the most “owner satisfying” 
engine in the cotton industry. 


*Cullander Machinery Co., Belzoni, Mississippi—a 
leading distributor of Climax Cotton Gin engines 


08 FF 87 9:9. @ ENGINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 4, illinois 
FACTORY—CLINTON, IOWA * DISTRICT OFFICE—DALLAS, TEXAS 





DISTRIBUTORS © Sales and Service 


CARTER ENGINE AND EQUIPMENT CO. GENERAL DIESEL AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY LANDES, ZACHARY AND PETERSON TOBIN MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene, Tex. Williston and Fargo, N. D. Denver, Colo., and 4 Branches Lafayette, La. 


CULLANDER MACHINERY CO. HOUSTON ENGINE AND PUMP CO. MIKE CARTER ENGINE SERVICE UNITED POWER, INC. 
Belzoni, Miss. and West Memphis, Ark. Houston and Corpus Christi, Tex. Odessa, Tex. Shreveport, La. 


DRILLERS MACHINE SHOP INDUSTRIAL POWER AND SUPPLY CO. MIKE CARTER ENGINE WORKS VERN WALTON CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. and Borger, Tex. Longview, Tex. Wichita Falls, Tex. Coolidge and Casa Grande, Ariz. 














SCENES at the annual meeting of Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 


Association in 


Dallas are shown here. Top left are 1958 officers, left to right: Bruno Schroeder, 
Austin, executive secretary-treasurer; Howard Alford, Lubbock, president; A. R. 


Eaton, Rule, 
B. Davis, left, 
R. B. Sport, 
the Year for 1957. 
operative Oil Mill, 


manager, 


Below, D. B. 


Meet in Dallas 


Texans 





Cooperative Ginners 


Headed by Alford 


@ CHANGES in cotton program 
asked by co-op groups at joint 
convention. Schroeder honored. 


Howard Alford of Lubbock County 
was elected president of Texas Coopera- 
tive Ginners’ Association at the annual 
joint meeting with Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives. The groups met Feb. 10- 
11 at the Baker Hotel in Dallas. 

A. R. Eaton, Rule, is vice-president 
and J. E, Cox, Waxahachie, is secretary. 

Bruno E. Schroeder, Austin, executive 
secretary-treasurer for the ginners and 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives, was 
presented with a gift in appreciation 
for his services. 


e Denney Honored — D. B. Denney, 
manager of Ne-Tex Cooperative Oil Mill 
at Wolfe City, was presented with a 
watch inscribed “Texas Outstanding 
Farmer Cooperative Leader, 1957.” 

Denney has been a member of the cot- 
ton industry in Texas for many years and 
has been active in agricultural and in- 
dustrial organizations, including having 
served as president of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 


e Co-op Ginner of Year R. B. Sport, 
Shallowater, was honored at the annual 
banquet as the Texas Cooperative Ginner 
of the Year. Services to his customers, 
good citizenship in the community, ac- 
tivity in his state cooperative organiza- 
tions and other factors were considered 
by the committee which selected him. 
Sport was born at Detroit, Texas, in 
1898 and entered the ginning business 
when he was only 12 years old. After 
serving in the Navy four years during 
World War I, he served as ginner or gin 
manager at Newland, Childress and 
Hurlwood, Texas. Sport became ginner 
at the Shallowater Cooperative Gin in 
1941 and has been manager since 1944. 
This gin in the 10 seasons from 1947 
to 1956-57 ginned more than 99,000 bales 
of cotton and established a reputation 
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vice-president; and J. E. Cox, Waxahachie, secretary. 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Shallowater, on his selection as the Texas Cooperative Ginner of 
Denney, 
was honored for outstanding leadership. 


Right, Roy 
Lubbock, congratulates 


Wolfe City, manager, Ne-Texas Co- 


for giving its customers quality lint and 
seed, efficient management and profit- 
able operations. 

Sport is active in the Methodist 
Church, Masonic order and in public 
school programs and other civic affairs. 
He and his wife have three children and 
six grandchildren. 


e Directors Elected — One-third of the 
directors are elected annually, and each 
director serves a three-year term. Direc- 
tors are: Walter Martin, Littlefield; 
Howard Alford, Lubbock; J. E. Neeley, 
Jr., Lamesa; I. S. Pate, Voss; A. R. 
Eaton, Rule; Trueman L. McFarland, 
Childress; C. C. Atchison, Frisco; R. A. 
Graham, Greenville; Glee Taylor, Lake 
Creek; J. E. Cox, Waxahachie; R. J. 
Henderson, Kerens; V. C. Johnson, 
Hutto; H. F. Jenson; El Campo; M. E. 
Decherd, Taft; and Luther Wyrick, 
Harlingen. 


e Business Sessions — L. S. Pate, re- 
tiring vice-president, presided at the 
ginners’ business meeting in the absence 
of the president, Truman L. McFarland, 
who was absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Secretary-Treasurer Schroeder out- 
lined activities of the past year which 
aided cooperative ginners. Those includ- 
ed work on bracero problems,-: training 
sessions for gin managers and for book- 
keepers and others. 

Results of a survey on bracero hous- 
ing, made by Texas A&M College in 
cooperation with cooperative groups, 
were outlined. 

Meeting with the two other organiza- 
tions, the ginners heard speakers dis- 
cuss cotton legislation, general economic 
conditions and other topics. 

They adopted resolutions calling for 
the following action on cotton legislation: 

Present competitive export sales of 
cotton and PL 480 provisions should be 
continued. 

Acreage should be increased when 
USDA determines the supply does not 
exceed the needed carryover. 

The following dual farm allotment 
plan should be enacted: (1) total farm 
allotment to be in acres; domestic allot- 
ment share of total allotment to be 
allocated in pounds; domestic allotment 
certificates to be carried forward for 
not more than three years. 

(2) One price at competitive level to 
domestic and foreign cotton mills. 
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(3) A loan program at a price level 
of 95 percent of the world competitive 
price in order to provide orderly market- 
ing and give stability to the price 
structure. 

(4) Equalization payments to the 
farmer on his domestic allotment, with 
such payments to represent the differ- 
ence between the local market prices 
and a support level of 100 percent of 
parity. 


New Bulletin 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT OF 
BRACEROS DISCUSSED 


Bruno Schroeder, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives, and J. D. Hines, Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives have reported on 
interviews with 25 labor association 
managers and many producers who use 
bracero labor. 

In “Efficient Management of Bracero 
Labor,” they conclude: 

Braceros should be contracted through 
cooperative labor associations. 

Management of braceros by producers 
is more efficient than management by a 
cooperative association. 

Housing of braceros at the place 
where they work leads to more efficient 
labor utilization and higher bracero 
morale. 

In situations where the general policy 
is to house the braceros on the producers’ 
premises, the cooperative association 
should house and manage a small per- 
centage of the total in order to provide 
flexibility in labor allocation. 

The authors also have issued a supple- 
ment on financing bracero housing and 
bracero equipment. 


PRESS 





e “Stakes and Mistakes” 
In Cotton Outlined 


“STAKES AND MISTAKES in cotton” 
is the title of a new publication by 
Trimble R. Hedges, Division of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, University of California. 

“Cotton acreage should go higher, sup- 
port prices should go lower,” says the 
subtitle. 

The author presents, in graphs, charts 
and brief discussions, information which 
shows that cotton producers would bene- 
fit from more production and lower sup- 
port prices. 





“City Boy” Farmer 
Wins Top Award 





Theo Campbell, who calls himself 
“a city boy turned farmer” has been 
selected as the outstanding 1957 conser- 
vation farmer in Lynn County, Texas. 
Campbell had no contact with farming 
before 1938, when his father, Pat Camp- Mitchell Field Representatives Meet in Dallas 


ll, beeame manager of Farmers’ Co-op 


Gin at Wilson, Texas. His father later pyELD REPRESENTATIVES of the John E. Mitchell Co. are shown here as they 
became postmaster and helped Theo 


start a grocery store. Grocery profits met in Dallas, Feb. 3-4, with the firm’s Dallas officials and headquarters staff. 
launched the farming operation. Left to right are: First row: G. R. Hollingsworth, Orville Mitchell, Jr., Orville 

The young farmer uses many soil con- Mitchell, Sr., John E. Mitchell, Jr.. Donald F. Mitchell, and Richard L. Roden; 
servation practices on his farm, which Second row: Noah P. White, E. Gordon Walton, Jr.. W. P. Freeman, Jr., S. S. 
grew 198 acres of cotton this season. He Andrews, E. R. Smith, Ralph Quinn, Al Hopson, and Sam Howell; Third row: Harry 
and plans to use a four-row skip plant- Word, William Koller, William G. Bennett, James L. Lincoln, Jimmie Chavis, Glen 
ing next season. R. Barnes, Robert B. Lawson, J. D. Bell, and Lynn Bennie. 





effective control 


H Wpeititi| it i} Ma 
SE a a ii | Lint Catcher for LINT CLEANER 
CONDENSER DISCHARGE PIPE 


With this effective LINT control you can sack 
the LINT for easy disposal or you can install 
it so that a fan can carry it into your disposal 
area. 


This LINT CATCHER, like other items by 
Anderson-Bigham, is engineered to fit your 
problems. 


See 
pak Nid. om 
ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


416-424 AVENUE IL PHONE PO S-5281 BOX 1438 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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How Spacing of Cotton Plants 


By 


T. E. CORLEY 


Associate Agricultural Engineer, 
USDA-API Experiment Station 


BELOW: THICK, one plant every 2.8 


inches. Note short limbs 
fruiting of cotton plants. 


and high 


Affects Picker Action 


OR MANY YEARS, farmers have 

planted to get a thick stand of cotton 
and then used hand hoes to thin the 
young plants to a very exact stand. 
Tests within recent years show that 
this costly and labor-consuming opera- 
tion is seldom necessary or desirable. 

Tests have been conducted throughout 
the Cotton Belt to evaluate mechanical 
harvester performance in relation to 
plant characteristics as influenced by 
plant spacing and other factors. As a 
participant in the Regional Cotton 
Mechanization Project S-2, the API 
Agricultural Experiment Station in co- 
operation with the USDA has conducted 
spacing tests at three locations in Ala- 
bama, namely: the Wiregrass Substa- 
tion, Headland; Tennessee Valley Sub- 
station, Belle Mina; and Sand Mountain 
Substation, Crossville. Climatic condi- 
tions, soil types, and topography of 
these three locations are representative 
of the major cotton-producing areas of 
the Southeast. 

In these tests, machine-delinted cot- 
tonseed were drilled thick and the cot- 
ton plants were hand-thinned to uniform 
stands of four different spacings. All 
plots received identical fertilization and 
production practices. A one-row, low 
drum picker with barbed spindles was 
used in all tests. 

Many of the plant characteristics that 
might affect the performance of me- 
chanical harvesters were measured in 
an attempt to correlate machine per- 
formance and plant characteristics. Re- 
sults from the three locations are in 
general agreement; they are combined 
to give the averages shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

As plant population increased, plant 
height and limb length decreased and 
height of fruiting and earliness of ma- 
turity increased. Hence, thicker stands 
produced a “bunch” crop of early-ma- 
turing bolls borne well off the ground in 
a shortened maturity period. These 
characteristics are considered to be high- 
ly desirable for mechanical harvesting. 
This desirable type plant was obtained 
at no sacrifice of yield, since plant popu- 
lation had practically no effect on yields. 
As the plant population increased from 


CIRCLE LEFT: THICK AND THIN, 
foreground 60,000 plants per acre and 
background, 20,000 plants per acre. 


~ 


cM 
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= RESEARCH reported here 
points the way for elimination 
of the costly hand-thinning oper- 
ation in cotton fields. 


13,000 plants per acre to 60,000 plants 
per acre, the boll size decreased about 
10 percent. The smaller bolls of the 
thicker stands might be objectionable 
for hand picking to some people. How- 
ever, this slight difference in boll size 
is far less than that among the recom- 
mended varieties. 

Plant population had practically no 
effect on spindle picker performance. 
The average of all tests showed no sig- 
nificant difference in spindle picker 
efficiency because of plant population. 
However, there were indications in most 
tests that plant population had an ef- 
fect on machine efficiency. In some tests, 
the effects were highly significant and 
usually in favor of the higher plant 
populations. The average for all tests in- 
cluded a slight decrease in picker effici- 
ency for the thicker spacings during 
the extremely dry year of 1954. In six 
of the eight tests, the average picker 
efficiency for the three highest popula- 
tions was better than that for the lowest 
population. In five of the eight tests, the 
two highest populations (40,000 and 
60,000 plants per acre) had a better 
picker efficiency than 20,000 plants per 
acre. 

What does this information mean to 
the farmer? The fact that plant popula- 
tions ranging from 14,000 to 58,000 
plants per acre gave no real difference 
in yield or machine performance is im- 
portant to both hand-harvesting and 
machine-harvesting farmers. With these 
wide limits, it means that they should be 
able to plant cotton to a stand and 
eliminate the hand-thinning operation. 

Along with these spacing tests, a cul- 
tural test was conducted in which two 
treatments were planted to a stand and 
received no hand thinning. In the five 
tests conducted during 1954-1956, the 
treatments planted to a stand had the 
same yield and picker efficiency as the 
check treatment, which was  hand- 
thinned. Based on the results of these 


SHOWN BELOW: THIN, one plant 
every 12 inches. Note long limbs and 
low fruiting of cotton plants. 
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cultural tests, it is recommended to 
plant to get a stand of about three 
7 per foot or 40,000 plants = acre. 

hen if good emergence weather pre- 
vails, a stand of 60,000 plants per acre 
or more may result. However, if bad 
emergence weather prevails, a stand of 
at least 20,000 plants per acre should be 
obtained. 

A good rule of the thumb is to plant 
twice as many seed (80 percent germina- 
tion or better) as you wish to emerge. 
If you are planting to a stand and plan 
to use chemicals for weed control, plant 
about seven seed per foot. This seeding 
rate is approximately three pecks of 
machine delinted seed per acre. If you 
plan to use a rotery hoe for weed con- 
trol, plant about 10 seed per foot or a 
bushel of seed per acre and in most 
cases, several rotary hoe cultivations 
eliminate enough plants for a desirable 
stand. 

These results also mean that farmers 
with mechanical harvesters can modi- 
fy the plant characteristics to a certain 
extent. Generally speaking, the thicker 
stands tend to produce plants with 
characteristics more desirable for me- 
chanical harvesting. 


Plant characteristic and spindle picker performance data from cotton spacing tests at three 
locations in Alabama for three years (1954-1956). il ti. 2 ai THIS MACHINE, shown above, is 
Spacing Plants per acre 38,800 picking thick-spaced cotton. The 
Plants per foot . 6 3. : higher fruiting of the thicker stands 


Yield of seed cotton per/A, Ib. rt A : 629 626 makes it possible to operate the 

Height of plant, inches A 26. 24. . »% . 

Lenath of longest Musb, inches r 33 t picker a few inches above the ground 

a of lowest limb, inches 7 6 surface, enabling the picker to miss 
7 oe rocks. This also enables the operator 


of defoliation, pet. 
Boll size, bolls per Ib., no. to keep the picker drum from goug- 
ing into the dirt. 





ad 
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Lint percentage, pct. 

Length of staple in 1/32 in. 

Spindle picker efficiency pct. 

Trash content of harvester cotton, pct. 
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Cen-Tennial Grid Screen Cleaners Make A Big Difference 


Sticks, Stems, Grass and Leaf Trash are easily removed 
through the long openings between the Grid Rods. Very 
little of this type trash can be removed through conven- 
tional type mesh screens. 


These Grid Screens are 
strongly constructed for 
trouble-free operation and 
are manufactured in 2- 
Drum Sections for easy in- 
stallation in the field. 


Grid Screens can be furnished to replace Mesh 
Type Screens in Cen-Tennial Cleaners already in 
operation. 





Write today for further information 


[en-Jennia/ COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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® Classing Forms Available 


COTTON CLASSING § arrangements 
should be made early for the 1958 sea- 
son, USDA reminds growers and gin- 
ners. Most areas should file applications 
before Aug. 1, but June 1 is the dead- 
line for extreme South Texas. County 
agents or the following USDA Cotton 
Division offices have instructions and 
applications: 1020 Crescent Ave., (Box 
7068 Station C.), Atlanta, Ga.; 1328 
Monroe Ave. (mail address P. O. Box 
8074, Crosstown Station), Memphis 4, 
Tenn.; Room 506 U.S. Terminal Annex 
Building Dallas 22, Texas; Room 247, 





U.S. Post Office Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Forms may be obtained also from 
the local classing offices of the Cotton 
Division, located in each of the major 
cotton-producing states. 


® Exports Are Big 


EXPORTS’ IMPORTANCE to U.S. ag- 
riculture was cited recently by USDA 
in an analysis showing that the output 
of 60 million acres (one out of every five 
acres of cropland) moved abroad. This 
country supplied 22 percent of the 
world’s agricultural exports in 1957. 
Exports from the U.S. sold for over 





PROVE: LINED “L”s LAST 
UP TO 9 TIMES LONGER 


I every cotton growing area, from California to Georgia, 
progressive ginners are using rubber to save hours of 


ae ATUR fusete 


downtime and thousands of dollars, annually, in lost production 
In rugged, shot-blast tests, rubber-lined elbows heave 
proved to outwear ordinary galvanized elbows 9 to 1! 


A&C 


elbows are available in all standard sizes, in 20-gauge 


black iron. A quarter-inch of tough, abrasion resistant rubber 
is fused to the heel half of the elbow and GUARANTEED 
never to come off! It starts in the bead in the intake and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 


full protection from one end to the other. Installation 


is the same as any galvanized elbow. 


DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FAN SCROLLS! 


Even if full of holes, old fan scrolls can be made better- 
than new with A & C rubber lining. They will outlast new 


scrolls many times...can be used 
indefinitely if the lining is replaced 
as it wears out. 


dee your nearedd dealer, or 
wile direct ta . . 


Special angles 
transitions and 
dust coliectors 
also available 


©. BOX 3568 ¢ AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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$4,700,000,000 of which $1,115,000,000 
came from cotton, and another $196,- 
000,000 from cottonseed and soybean oil. 
Half of the world’s trade in cottonseed 
and vegetable oils last year came from 
the U.S. 


* Horida Needs Feed 

FLORIDA CATTLEMEN need more 
feed than usual because of the most 
severe winter freezes in many years. 
Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, director, 
NCPA Research and Educational Divi- 
sion, has written oil mills in Southeast- 
ern and Mississippi Valley States calling 
attention to the opportunity to move 
available meal and hulls into Florida. 
Livestock authorities are urging cattle- 
men to supply adequate protein and 
roughage. 


* 40,000 Cotton Salesmen 


FORTY THOUSAND National 
Week merchandising brochures have 
been distributed to stores, newspapers, 
radio and TV stations, chambers of com- 
merce and others. Ernest Stewart, sales 
promotion manager, National Cotton 
Council, points out that the interest of 
cotton industry leaders often results in 
major promotions for National Cotton 
Week. Information on 1958 plans, which 
stress the theme, “It’s Cotton Time 
USA,” are available from the Council’s 
Sales Promotion Division, 112 West 34th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


* Texas Birds . . . and Dogs 


TEXANS ARE TALKING about the 
birds and (not the bees) dogs in two 
stories that are going the rounds. We 
could name names to prove the truth of 
one story—about the dogs—but dare 
not because the man involved is still 
trying to get up nerve enough to ex- 
plain his repair bill to the home office. 
The other story is told for true, but 
we're not so sure. 

The dogs, an Oklahoman swears, were 
running down the highway in North 
Texas recently. The first dog ran in 
front of the Oklahoman’s car and es- 
caped, but the second ran smack into the 
door, putting a huge dent in the side 
of the car. The dog escaped, and the car 
will be fixed as soon as the Oklahoman 
thinks up a better accident excuse than 
the size of dogs in Texas. 

A roadrunner, the famed, long-legged 
chaparrall bird (Paisano to the Spanish- 
speaking) is involved in the other story. 
A Yankee was riding with a Texan re- 
cently through the rough brush country 
along the Rlo Grande when a roadrun- 
ner dashed ahead of the car. 

“What's that?” the Yankee asked. 
“A bird of paradise,” the Texan quickly 
replied. “Well,” commented the Yankee, 

e sure is a hell of a long way from 
home.” 


© More Beans Than Estimated ? 


MORE SOYBEANS may have been pro- 
duced than were estimated by USDA in 
1957, says L. H. Simerl, University of 
Illinois economist. He says crushings 
and Jan. 1 stocks indicate that the crop 
may have been 15 million to 20 million 
bushels more than the estimated 480 
million. If crushings and exports from 
Jan. 1 to the end of September are the 
same as they were last year, the carry- 
over of beans on Oct. 1 might be around 
40 to 50 million bushels. This would 
compare with a carryover of 10 million 
bushels last fall and three million in 
1956, Simerl says. 


Cotton 
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@ Research on Oilseeds, 
Peanuts Is Stressed 


RESEARCH TO WIDEN uses for pea- 
nuts and oilseed products was urged by 
USDA’s Oilseeds and Peanut Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee at 
its annual meeting in Washington, 
Jan. 29-31. 

Specificially, the committee called for 
expanded research and development 
studies to find new industrial uses for 
soybean, linseed and safflower oils. The 
aim of this work would be to learn how 
these products can be converted into 
commercially valuable coating materials 
and ingredients or plastics and adhes- 
ives, and to develop valuable new de- 
rivatives such as aldehyde oils. 

Further investigations to isolate in 
such oilseeds as soybean, linseed, tung, 
safflower and castor the factors that are 
vital to increasing the feeding value 
of their meals are also important, the 
committee believes. Maximum value of 
meals for animal feeds can be achieved 
only if more information about them is 
made available, the committee said. 
Another high-priority recommendation 
concerned need for research to make 
American soybeans more acceptable to 
the Japanese in specific soybean food 
products. 

A greater understanding of the nutri- 
tion of soybean and peanut plants is a 
top need in production research, accord- 
ing to the committee. Understanding of 
the basic physiology, nutrition, and 
growth of these crops will allow develop- 
ment of sound fertilization practices 
with present varieties, and permit the 
breeding of new varieties for more 
efficient fertilizer use, the committee 
pointed out. 

Committee members also urged work 
on developing improved chemical-cul- 
tural weed control in peanut, flax and 
soybean production. 

More intensive research to protect 
farmers’ stock peanuts from insect at- 
tack is an important need in marketing 
research, according to the committee. 
This should be done by starting investi- 
gations to determine the source and 
seasonal abundance of storage insects 
in the Texas and Oklahoma producing 
areas and a second series of studies on 
light traps and other sampling methods 
as indicators for the need and timing of 
warehouse control measures. 

Francis Scofield, committee chairman 
and director, scientific section, National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
Inc., Washington, presided. Edward J. 
Young, Stevens Industries, Inc., Dawson, 
Ga., is vice-chairman. 

Other committee members who attend- 
ed the meeting are Otto Brandau, soy- 
bean producer, Rudd, Iowa; Marshall 
Ballard, Jr., president, American Tung 
Oil Association, Lumberton, Miss.; John 
B. Brown, professor of physiological 
chemistry and director, Institute of 
Nutrition and Food Technology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; John 
H. Bryson, president, Dothan Oil Mill 
Co., Dothan, Ala.; Sam N. Clark, Jr., 
vice-president, W. S. Clark and Sons, 
Inc., Tarboro, N.C.; Victor Conquest, 
vice-president, research division, Armour 
and Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Edmondson, 
soybean producer, Danville, Ind.; Dorsey 
Kirk, master, Illinois State Grange, 
Oblong, Ill.; Lloyd Mehlhouse, flaxseed 
producer, Olivia, Minn.; A. D. Richard- 
son, peanut producer, Floresville, Texas, 
and Obed A. Wyum, flaxseed producer, 
Rutland, N.D. 
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Castorbeans May Offer 


Replacement Crop 











Castorbeans may offer some farmers 
a good replacement crop for cotton in 
1958, says George W. Kromer of USDA. 

He lists California, the Southwest and 
Southern Great Plains as most likely to 
find the crop adapted for land taken out 
of something else. 

Better yields, worldwide demand and 
relatively favorable prices are listed as 
favoring castorbeans. 

Kromer says an estimated 135 million 
pounds of castor oil were utilized in 
manufacturing processes in 1957 while 
only about 9,500,000 pounds were pro- 


duced from domestic beans. As a re- 
sult, this country takes about 50 percent 
of the total world trade in castorbeans 
and oil. This year’s prospects are for 
domestic castorbean acreage to increase 
over 1957, but even the larger output 
will represent only a relatively small 
portion of industry’s requirements. 

In 1957 domestic growers harvested 
about 15,500 acres of castorbeans. These 
produced about 21 million pounds of 
beans, compared with four million in 
1956. Practical'y all of the castorbeans 
were grown unde: irrigation, with Cali- 
fornia accounting for over half of the 
U.S. output. The sharp increase mainly 
reflects the availability of acceptable 
harvesters and favorable prices. The 
average yield per acre in 1957 was 1,361 
pounds compared with 778 pounds a year 
earlier. 





You SAVE Expensive Labor TIME- 
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y, HAMMOND 


Scxew lomeyte 


NO NUTS 
AND BOLTS 
USED ON BOX COVERS 


LOCATE CLAMP... AND SNAP-ON 


EXCLUSIVE “TITE-SEAL” COVER CLAMPS 
and “U” EDGING SAVE MAN HOURS! 
Furnished on all HAMMOND CONVEYOR TROUGHS 
at No Extra Cost 
Available in all sizes to fit any custome?’s installation 


It’s Smart to use HAMMOND PRODUCTS 
because of their outstanding design and quality 


All Hammond Screw Conveyor Troughs come equ pped 
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Patented 
Clamps . . 


“Tite-Seal” “U" Edging and Cover 


an advantage of far reaching importance 


which saves valuable time when opening for inspec 
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cleaning or replacement 


Adjacent illustration shows how the rubber seal inside 


the 


Hammond Line comprises 
Accessories. 
Winona, Nu-Hy, Nu-Type and Salem Buckets, Screw- 
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NOVEMBER 


MARGARINE 


REPORT 











Total and per capita purchases of 
margarine have risen seasonally each 
month since July, 1957. U.S. house- 
holders bought slightly more than 106 
million pounds of margarine in Novem- 
ber, 1957, at the rate of 0.64 pounds per 
person, up nine and five percent, respec- 
tively, from the level of two years 
earlier, according to the latest USDA 
report. 

Each of these figures represent highs 
for the month of November in this series 
of data. Slightly over 62 percent of all 
families made a margarine purchase in 
November, nearly two percentage points 
more than in November, 1955. 

The average price paid by household- 
ers for margarine, at 26 cents per pound 
in November 1957, represented an ad- 
vance of 1.3 cents from November, 1955. 

Household consumers bought slightly 
more than 66 million pounds of butter 
in the four-week period, November, 1957, 
compared with 68 million pounds in 
November, 1956. 





Arkansas Seed Company 
Compares, Picks Panogen 


Hyneman & Terry Seed Co., Truman, 
Arkansas, had found dust and slurry meth- 
ods of treating cotton seed unsatisfactory. 
After trying several liquid treatments and 
consulting Experiment Stations and the 
National Cotton Disease Council, they 
installed the automatic Panogen treater 
shown above. 

“Our customers all like Panogenized 
seed. We'll use liquid Panogen exclusively 
in our Panogen treater from now on," says 


Frank Hynemon, president. 
ADV 
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Dr. and Mrs. Harold Loden 
On Trip te Brazil 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold Loden have left 
for Brazil, where Dr. Loden, head of the 
Paymaster Farm near Aiken, Texas, will 
spend the next five or six weeks work- 
ing in cotton development in Brazil. 

Dr. Loden will be inspecting the cot- 
ton crops there and will make recom- 
mendations as to improvement of meth- 
ods of growing cotton in that country. 

The trip is sponsored by Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 


Fiber Testing Laboratory 
Plans Open House 


The Fiber Testing Laboratory of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute at Clemson College will hold open 
house, May 7 and 8 


John T. Wigington, director of tech- 
nical service for ACMI, who also is in 
charge of the laboratory at Clemson, 
said that details of the program will be 
announced later. 

The laboratory is conducted by AMCI 
for the benefit of cotton men and others 
in the industry, using advanced ma- 
chines for testing various properties of 
fibers. 


® Fire Research Lab 
Is Established 


MIDWEST RESEARCH Institute of 
Kansas City, Mo., has established a 
unique fire research laboratory to seek 
new and improved means of preventing, 
controlling or fighting fires. 

Dr. Buell W. Beadle, manager of the 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 
Division, has announced that the Insti- 
tute has concentrated its fire research 
into the new facility. He also an- 
nounced that MRI, a non-profit organi- 
zation with extensive experience in 
basic and applied fire research, has 
arranged with the U.S. Fire Protection 
Engineering Service, Inc., an indepen- 
dent counsulting firm of Kansas City, 
to offer an expanded program in fire 
research and engineering. 

“Uncontrolled fire is man’s oldest 
enemy,” Dr. Beadle said. “The National 
Fire Protection Association recently re- 
ported that last year fires destroyed 
$1,275,000,000 worth of property in the 
United States alone. Thus, despite mil- 
lions of dollars spent in fire resistive 
construction and in maintaining fire 
departments, we still do not have the 
answer to the fire problem. The only 
solution is a concentrated research 
effort.” 


Feed Men Will Meet 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation plans special programs to ob- 
serve its golden anniversary at the 
annual convention, May 21-23. The 
meeting will be at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago. 


India Authorizes Exports 


India has announced export quotas 
for oilseed cakes and vanaspati (hydro- 
genated vegetable oil). Exports of most 
products will be permitted without re- 
striction, although the ban on exporting 
pure peanut oil continues. 
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e Foreign Finances May 
Affect US Products 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES of for- 
eign countries, many that are major 
cotton-importing countries, may affect 
dollar sales of U.S. farm products. Total 
gold and dollar assets of foreign coun- 
tries decreased in the July-September, 
1957, quarter by a small amount, $19 
million. The drop would have been great- 
er had it not been for $269 million 
drawn by foreign countries from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
says USDA 

In the few countries that have been 
able to achieve a favorable dollar posi- 
tion, the opportunities for expanding the 
dollar market for U.S. farm products 
have, in general, improved. In many of 
the other countries, however, the diffi- 
culties encountered in the development 
of markets for U.S. agriculture are like- 
ly to continue; and in some of them, 
these difficulties may even increase. 


e Trends Since the Suez Crisis — The 
over-all trend in payments position of 
foreign countries in the five quarters, 
July, 1956, to September, 1957, differed 
greatly from that prevailing in the 
earlier part of the 1950’s. 

Between Jan. 1, 1950, and July 30, 
1956, the foreign countries increased 
their gold and dollar assets by $12,700,- 
000,000 and reduced their indebtedness 
to the IMF by more than 75 percent. 
These improvements were mostly the 
result of large net dollar receipts of 
foreign countries from the U 

In the next five quarters, June 30, 
1956, to Sept. 30, 1957, foreign countries 
added $1,100,000,000 to their gold and 
dollar assets, but only because of $1,500,- 
000,000 drawn on the IMF. Part of 
these drawings and newly mined gold 
were used to finance a deficit of about 
$500 million in their trade and pay- 
ments with the U.S. 

During those five quarters, 10 coun- 
tries each suffered losses of gold and 
dollars in excess of $50 million, or a 
total of $3,600,000,000. Through draw- 
ings on the IMF, they reduced these 
losses to $2,300,000,000. On the other 
hand eight countries increased their 
gold and dollar assets by more than $50 
million, or together by $3,400,000,000. 

The eight countries that gained more 
than $50 million were West Germany, 
Venezuela, Canada, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Norway and Sweden. The 10 
countries with losses in excess of $50 
million were France( published assets), 
United Kingdom, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Argentina, India, Belgium-Lux- 
embourg, Brazil, Spain, and the Philip- 
pine Republic. 


Tribute Paid Producers 


Cotton growers producing 1.25 bales 
per acre or more in the Grenada, Miss., 
area were honored recently at a banquet. 


Lovelace Heads Committee 


Winston Lovelace, Loving, N.M., has 
been named chairman of a New Mexico 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association 
committee working on feed tax matters. 


g@ V. L. STEDRONSKY, USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Mesilla Park, 
N.M., and JOE JONES, Texas Extension 
cotton ginning specialist, visited The 
Press offices Feb. 10 
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Directors of NCPA Meet in Dallas 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of National Cottonseed Products 


Association are 


shown at lunch in the Baker Hotel in Dallas during their recent quarterly meeting. 
President Dupuy Bateman, Jr., Houston, presided. 


® Directors of NCPA 
Meet at Dallas 


DIRECTORS of National Cottonseed 
Products Association approved the Na- 
tional Cotton Council policy on cotton 
price and production programs when the 
NCPA board met in Dallas Feb. 7. 
NCPA directors also agreed to join 
other fats groups in an Institute of 
Nutrition Education. They deferred ac- 
tion on the proposed joint cottonseed-soy- 
bean foreign market development; ap- 
proved H.R. 912, which permits use of 
margarine by the Navy; and approved 
legislation which would: (1) protect 
both individual workers and manage- 


ment against coercion, intimidation and 
secondary boycotts, (2) make the anti- 
trust laws applicable to labor unions as 
well as to business organizations and (3) 
assure the historic right of the States to 
guarantee to every individual the right 
to work at any job of his choice. 


Pink Bollworms Found 


Inspections of nine lint cleaners and 
two gin stands at gins in Oklahoma re- 
cently revealed 24 pink bollworm larvae. 
The cotton pests were found in McCur- 
tain, Choctaw, Bryan, Johnston and 
Tillman Counties, USDA reported. 


USDA and Industry Leaders Study Processing 


ALLIGATOR’ 


_Z N-BELT 
“FASTENERS 
70 THE RESCUL/ 


OPEN-END V-BELT 
HURRY! 


“| 
CPAP LY 
V-Belt 


Fasteners sim- 

plify the replace- 

ment of worn or 

damaged V-belting with 

correct size, stretch re- 

sistant OPEN-END YV.- 

BELTS—Keep costly 

“downtime” at a mini- 

mum ...no dismantling 
of machinery. 


o/ 
OPEN END 
V-BELTING 


Be sure your 
maintenance depart- 
ment has a complete 
stock of Alligator V-Belt 
Fasteners and roll of 
V-Belting on hand. 


FOUR TYPES... 
@ Regular V-Belt Fasteners for 
B, C, D, E, & BB V-Belting 


© Aluminum (ideal for high speed 
belts, as used in cotton gin 
industry) 


@ Monel 
@ Permanently Assembied. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
OR WRITETO... 


SOME of the representatives of the oilseed processing industry and USDA who 
participated in the recent Cottonseed Processing Clinic at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, are shown here. Back row, left to right, are: 
Dr. E. F. Pollard, USDA; Thomas S. Pryor, Continental Gin Co., Birmingham; 
W. C. Whittecar, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock; Frank G. Dollear, USDA, 
and Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., Memphis. Front row, from left, are: E. A. Gas- 
trock, USDA; J. J. Spadaro, USDA; C. E. Garner, executive secretary, Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association, Memphis, and Dr. Scott McMichael, geneticist, U.S. Cotton 
Field Station, Shafter, Calif. 


STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4632 LEXINGTON ST. © CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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from our 
Washington 


Bureau 
by FRED BAILEY, wih: 


@ Riding Off in All Directions—As this 
ink dries, Washington is planning to 
mount its horse and ride off in all direc- 
tions. By taking all paths at once and 
hurrying, some lawmakers seem to rea- 
son, they can wind up everywhere. 

Consider this farm agenda which law- 
makers have set for themselves: 


First: Appropriate additional funds for 
the 1958 acreage reserve program. At 
the close of the program, Feb. 20, the 
entire $180 million allocated for cotton 
had been committed, and farmers were 
on the waiting lists for another $100 
million or so. Thus, if Congress author- 
izes more funds, a total of more than 
five million acres may be taken out of 
production. 

Benson is not asking for more funds. 
He is already in the bad graces of many 
of his friends for not taking the initia- 
tive in pushing for additional acreage. 

On the other hand, he isn’t expected 
to decline to use the money if Congress 
provides it. USDA reasons it can get off 
the hook with Congressmen and farmers 





Acid Delinters, inc., Finds 
Panogen Easier to Apply 

Paul E. Miller, owner of Acid Delinters, 
Inc., of Eloy, Arizona, reports he's treating 
planting seed with liquid Panogen because 
it's easier to apply and more economical 
for his customers. 

Shown at right, above, Miller also likes 
the red tint which Panogen imparts to their 
acid-delinted cotton seed because, as he 
points out, it shows his customers at a 
glance that the seed has been properly 
treated. The pipe in the foreground is 
an “‘air-lift'’ which carries Panogenized 
cotton seed from treater to sacking bin. 


ADV. 





who are boiling mad about the way the 
program has been run. 

There is a fifty-fifty chance that Con- 
gress will increase the acreage reserve 
appropriation from $500 million to $750 
million. Influential Representative Jamie 
Whitten—chairman of the agricultural 
appropriations subcommittee—has told 
this correspondent that: “It would be 
difficult to justify not providing more 
money, since the law clearly states that 
all farmers shall have an opportunity to 
participate, and since USDA issued an 
official statement promising there would 
be plenty of money for everyone.” 

USDA economists are preparing esti- 
mates now of what effect this might 
have on 1958 production, supplies, and 
prices; also what the effect on demand 
might be. The estimates, when completed, 
will be reported in this column. 


Second: Authorized additional acreage 
for the 1958 crop. Several plans are be- 
ing pushed. Best chance of success is for 
some type of “option” plan .. . as sug- 
gested by Senator Eastland and Repre- 
sentative Jones. Growers would have 
their choice between the present allot- 
ment and the right to Soil Bank partici- 
pation, or a larger allotment and no 
Soil Bank and probably a lower level of 
supports on excess acreage. 

National Coton Council, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, and many trade groups favor 
this approach. What’s USDA position? 
“Tll-advised legislation,” Benson says, 
hinting he would recommend a veto if 
passed. 


Third: Pass “stop-gap” legislation un- 
til a major overhaul in farm programs 
can be made. Idea is to pass a bill in 
which all commodity groups could in- 
clude whatever “hold-the-line” type of 
emergency measures they deemed neces- 
sary. Dairy and wheat groups would 
ask that price support cuts which USDA 
has announced be over-ruled. In addition, 
there would be a provision that sup- 
ports for no one commodity can be lower 
than the 1957 dollar and cents level. 

At press time, Southern Congressmen 
were not certain what they would ask to 
be included in the bill. Under considera- 
tion, however, were: More acreage, more 
Soil Bank money, and continuation of the 
minimum on cotton acreage allotments. 

Chance of the bill being made law de- 
pends on: (1) What’s in it and (2) How 
well it can be sold to city congressmen 
and to the White House as an “anti- 
recession” measure. Betting here is that, 
if passed, Ike will sign. 


Fourth: Write and pass an omnibus 
farm bill by mid-session. This would in- 
clude revision of all commodity pro- 
grams. . . to be effective in 1959. 

The timetable is to hold hearings in 
the Senate this month—Senator Olin 
Johnston’s subcommittee—then to write 
the bill early in March. 
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Cotton hearings were first on the list 
and turned up a variety of proposals... 
ranging from qualified endorsement of 
Secretary Benson to direct payments. 
It is anyone’s guess what will includ- 
ed in the final! bill. But, whatever, it is 
sure to ignite lots of fireworks, and 
bitter debate. 

Very few here—even Congressmen 
backing it—expect an omnibus bill will 
be made law. It is not even certain that 
Congress can pass it. The real reason be- 
hind it is to get off the spot of just be- 
ing “against Benson.” Lawmakers fear 
that politics dictate for them at least to 
be on record as having offered an alter- 
native, even if it is not accepted. 


e Cut in Use Lowered Loan — The big 
cut in estimated domestic cotton use is 
the principal reason why the CCC loan 
rate for 1958 Upland cotton is only 
30.75 cents per pound, basis % inch 
Middling. Here are the supply-demand 
projections used in determination of the 
support level: 

Crop: 1957, 10,830,000 bales; 1958, 
11,850,000 bales. Domestic use: 1957-58, 
7,900,000 bales; 1958-59, eight million 
bales. Exports: 1957-58, 5,500,000 bales; 
1958-59, 4,700,000 bales. 

Secretary Benson’s critics charge that 
eight million for domestic use is too low 
an estimate in view of: (1) Economists 
have been predicting that the downturn 
which has effected both cotton and syn- 
thetics should reverse itself soon, (2) 
Part of the currently low level of use is 
reported to be the result of mills draw- 
ing on inventory (which can’t continue 
indefinitely), and (3) Administration 
view that the worst of the recession has 
come and gone and that demand for con- 
sumer goods should pick up by mid-year. 
Benson says that the estimates are the 
best that can be made at this time, and 
that the whole outlook will be reviewed 
this August. 


e May Change Export Program — On 
front office orders, USDA officials are 
understood to be drafting the details of 
a plan to make the cotton export plan 
similar to the program for wheat. The 
reason is that several Cotton Branch 
officials have said that CCC stocks won’t 
be sufficient to meet all 1958-59 export 
needs. 

The program under’ consideration 
would allow exporters to buy cotton in 
the open market—at open market prices 
—then receive an “in kind” subsidy from 
CCC. There’s a lot of pressure for this. 


e Soil Bank May End — Now that the 
1958 Soil Bank is getting so much par- 
ticipation, there is a question whether it 
would be wise to end the program dur- 
ing an election year .. . as USDA and 
Congress have been agreeing should be 
done. 

Some reports from Washington give 
the impression that there is “consider- 
able” support for continuation of the 
program. This is an exaggeration, how- 
ever. A huge majority of Congressmen, 
at this time, still favor ending it. 


SuPima Exports Prevented 


SuPima cotton exports are being pre- 
vented by the U.S. State Department, 
a Department of Agriculture official 
testified Feb. 11. Extra long staple ship- 
ments were prevented “because of the 
extremely sensitive situation in the Mid- 
dle East,” said Gwynn Garrett, admini- 
strator, Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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e Raymond Tapp Heads 
Lubbock Exchange 


RAYMOND §S. TAPP, head of R. S. Tapp 
& Co., was elected president of Lubbock 
Cotton Exchange on Feb. 18. 

T. D. Stuart was elected vice-president 
and Darwin Prince was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Lubbock Cotton Exchange has 
members. 

L. D. Stevens is the retiring president. 
Tapp, the new president, has been in the 
cotton business at Lubbock since 1941. 
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Fresno Cotton Wives Will 
Sponsor Style Show 


Fresno Cotton Wives’ Auxiliary will 
sponsor a ’Round the World in Cotton 
Style Show on March 10. The show will 
be presented at Fresno Hacienda Motel. 

Maid of Cotton Jean Carter will model 
at the show and luncheon. Other models 
will include Mmes. J. F. Bolkovatz, W. A. 
Rohlfing, Jack Gayer, James Lamont, Jr., 
A. Kirby Sabin, George Helvey, Jr., R. P 
Swanson, Walter Clark and J. H. Page 
and Misses Geri McCracken and Janice 
Brown, the California Maid of Cotton. 

Mrs. Walter Heye and Mrs. Gerald 
Brewer are the co-chairmen. Mrs. Helvey 
is arranging the itinerary for Miss Car- 
ter’s visit. Cecil Carnes is the fashion 
coordinator. 


U.S. Exports Less Oil 
And Oilseed Meal 


U.S. exports of cottonseed and soybean 
oil during the October-December, 1957, 
quarter dropped 40 percent below those 
a year earlier. The 1957 figure was 
220,400,000 pounds, the Bureau of Cen- 
sus estimates. 

Oilseed cake and meal exports, 105,700 
tons, were less than half the volume of 
the comparable 1956 period. 


College Men Entertained 


Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation was host Feb. 13 at a steak 
supper at Mississippi State College. 
About 45 agricultural leaders and 10 cot- 
tonseed crushers attended. Dalton E. 
Gandy, field representative, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association Research 
and Educational Division, was master of 
ceremonies. 


Soybean Forum Held 


A Tri-State Soybean Marketing Forum 
was held Feb. 20 at Lake Providence, 
La., for Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. Sponsors were Louisiana Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Louisiana 
Delta Council and Louisiana Extension 
Service. 

George M. Strayer, American Soy- 
bean Association; Garlon A. Harper, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion; Dr. E. E. Hartwig, USDA; and 
others spoke. 


g@ JOHN C. OVERPECK, agron- 
omist at New Mexico A&M College, has 
retired after 35 years of service. OVER- 
PECK was head of the College’s agron- 
omy nt age until July 1, 1957, when 
he resigned, and MARVIN L. WILSON, 
_t member = - department since 1949, 
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More Margarine Produced 


Canada produced more margarine but 
less shortening in 1957. USDA reports 
margarine output in Canada totaled some 
130,600,000 pounds in 1957 (124,700,000 
in 1956). Shortening, 152,100,000, com- 
pared with 157,200,000 a year earlier. 


Rains Hurt Flaxseed 


Heavy rains have seriously damaged 
the Argentine flaxseed crop, USDA has 
learned. Production now is estimated at 
23,800,000 bushels, about three million 
below the first official forecast. The 
1956-57 crop was 24,400,000 bushels. 


Congress Plans To Be Made 


Local arrangements for the 1958 
American Cotton Congress will be dis- 
cussed March 30 at a meeting in Har- 
lingen. The Congress will be held there 
June 5-6-7. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Texas, is general chairman. 


Compress Meeting Planned 


National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association has issued invi- 
tations to the annual meeting, May 6-7 
in San Francisco. Reservations should 
be made directly with Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel. 











Save Money with the 
Waller Bale Gage! 


e Protect Your Press 
e Save a Penalty 
e Make Uniform Bales 


e There is a Waller Bale Gage 
to Fit Your Tramper! 


Approved and sold by several gin 
machinery manufacturers. Also widely 
used by cottonseed oil mills for baling 
linters. 


Post Office Box 761 
Big Spring, Texas 

















A" 
the past year many Stacy Cleaners have been equipped with 
rs instead of screens with amazing results. In examining the 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically al! 

of the stems, sticks and trash were removed, most of 

which could not possibly have passed through a wire- 

mesh screen. 








Duri 
Grid 


particle of trash and is thrown off. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Tayler Street 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on «& gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screens. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


| STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 
Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
stems than any other type of cleaner using 


4 wire-mesh screen. 


These Grid Bare are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
> the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot- 

ng the gin stands, the greater the loss of 

lint at the fi lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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Dick Rayburn 
(Continued from Page 10) 


rest of his oil milling career, and re- 
tired while with the Swift & Co. oil mill 
there, just about 10 years ago. 


@ Daddy Hasn't Bought a Seed—Ginning 
and oil milling were quite different 30 
years ago. Oil mills and seed buyers 
were as thick as fleas on a hound dog 
and one of Dick’s favorite stories is 
about seed buying. 

His little daughter Virginia went with 
him on a trip into East Texas, in the 
days when you only made 40 or 50 miles 
a day and stayed overnight at bowl- 
and-pitcher hotels. Seed buyers filled the 
lobby of the hotel at Tyler, one night, 
all “lying about where they were going 
the next day and telling about what a 
ringtailed tooter of a seed buyer they 
were.” 

Well, says Dick, “I headed for Kilgore, 
taking Virginia along, but didn’t have 
much luck. That night, into the hotel 
walked ‘Boss’ Maguire, one of the tough- 
est of the other buyers, as surprised to 
see me as I was him.” 

Virginia looked up and yelled across 
the lobby—“Hi, Mr. Maguire! Did you 
get any seed today? Daddy didn’t buy a 
single one.” 

Maguire and Rayburn competed for 
many years, and “Boss” told this story 
on Dick every time he saw him. 


e $20 Seed for Life Cottonseed wasn’t 
worth much when Dick Rayburn started 
in the business. Seed often didn’t get 
from the gin to the oil mill until spring, 


after the muddy roads dried out. Seed 
buyers went out on horseback, for the 
most part. They usually paid $8 or $10 
a ton. When seed got up to $20 one year, 
a big farmer said he’d sure like to con- 
tract to sell seed for that price for the 
rest of his life. 

Lots of seed was swapped for meal 
and hulls, and heaven help the oil mills 
when farmers couldn’t trade “even- 
Steven.” 

“Oil mill feedlots used up much of the 
meal and hulls (usually priced around 
$9 for meal and $3 for hulls). Cattle 
were fattened out for farmers on a con- 
tract basis. The feeding period was 90 
days—no one knew anything about 
vitamin A deficiency, but they sure 
knew that cattle would get blind stag- 
gers if you didn’t feed anything but meal 
and hulls for over 90 days,” Dick re- 
calls. 

Hulls, however, were a surplus com- 
modity, despite their use in feedlots. 
Much of each year’s tonnage of hulls 
fired the boilers of the oil mills, all 
steampowered. 

Slab cake for export accounted for 
most of the tonnage of the protein feed 
produced from seed and not used in the 
mill’s feedlots. Before the 1930’s, there 
was very little use of meal on farms, ex- 
cept as “fuel” for the mule power that 
produced most of the cotton crop. 

Dairy cattle ate some meal and hulls, 
and that brings this story. One farmer 
would come by the mill scales each day 
to get a tub full of hulls. He usually 
appeared late in the evening, about quit- 
ting time, much to the annoyance of a 
seale clerk. Finally, the clerk asked him 


why he didn’t buy more hulls at one 
time; and the farmer said, “Why, I’ve 
t a mighty good cow and I want to 
sure she’s getting fresh feed.” (The 
hulls, of course, came out of the hull 
house, where some of them had been for 
months.) 


e Dick Couldn’t Go Home — Mrs. Ray- 
burn likes to tell of the time when she 
wouldn’t let Dick into her house when 
he came home from the mill. 

There had been a fire in the seed 
house, and Dick thought he had made a 
mighty good settlement with the insur- 
ance company. But, he had only a 
tarpaulin to cover the seed on the 
ground, the wind kept blowing the tarp 
off and it rained and rained. You could 
smell the rotting seed for miles around, 
and Mrs. Rayburn says you could smell 
Dick’s clothes for a mighty long way 
when he headed home from the mill. 

“The seed odor was pretty bad,” but 
she adds, with a smile, “However, I 
don’t know anything that smells better 
than an oil mill usually does.” 

Dick and Mrs. Rayburn remember, 
too, when he graduated from buying 
seed on horseback or in a buggy to their 
first car. 

“It was a two-cylinder Maxwell,” he 
says—“wouldn’t pull the hat off your 
head.” 

No doors, adds Mrs. Rayburn, and 
“it had to be cranked and you had to 
light the headlights.” 

e Gin Cost $5,000 — A gin could be built 
for around $5,000 when Rayburn started 
out in the business, and the first mill 
where he worked, at Pecan Gap, had 








2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure" 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
GIN COMPRESSED BALES? 


Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 
are broken... below density 
...over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is so spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 
hold the bale. Unless ginners put 
more ties on or less cotton in 
the bale, the ties often break. 


Just What Can You Do About It? 


Wand” control. 








IB ELTON BAGGING CO. 


CABLE . KEMGAS 





Use the approved method of moisture 
restoration developed and recommended 
by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
bales. Write today for detailed informa- 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
new, completely dependable “Magic 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


POrter 2-2894 PO 


Bex 5007 Lubbock 
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been built for $80,000. It had four 
presses and a daily capacity of 60 tons. 

“All our meal was 43 percent protein, 
and a beautiful, bright yellow color— 
practically no hulls in it,” he adds. 

Gins consisted of little more than a 
vacuum type distributor and the gin 
stands. Belt distributors and little drum 
feeders came later, as did the first 
cleaners. 

Gins, like mills, ran on steam power 
and burned wood which customers cut 
during the off season and left for credit 
to be used when their cotton was ginned. 

The manager of a gin made around 
$50 a month, while an oil mill manager 
might get $150. Superintendents’ sala- 
ries ran around $100 monthly. 

Each farmer brought his own bale in, 
and a dozen buyers swarmed around 
cutting samples. (Sometimes, the farm- 
ers thought there was more cotton in the 
samples than they left him in his bale.) 
Usually a farmer hauled the bale back to 
be put in the yard of his house until! he 
decided to sell. 

Bankers charged 10 percent interest 
on loans to the mill for seed buying, and 
the stockholders of the mill were happy 
if the mill earned 10 percent return on 
its capital. 


e He Keeps His Hand In — Active oil 
milling days are over for Dick, but he’s 
still a cotton man, and always will be. 

He grows around 100 acres of cotton, 
which he gins over at Donigan’s Gin at 
Whitewright. And, ever so often, he does 
a little independent seed buying, just to 
show some of the younger fellows that 
he still knows how. 

Dick Rayburn’s story just couldn’t be 
written without emphasizing two things. 
One is that he’s famed for his quite, 
dry humor and story-telling ability—the 
twinkle in his eye and the fairness and 
truthfulness that made even his com- 
petitors love him. 

Nor would the story be complete with- 
out telling the names of the grandchil- 
dren who bring pleasure when they romp 
through the roomy farm home. 

Martha Jane and Sammy Lou are the 
daughters of son Tom Rayburn and his 
wife, who live in Dallas, as all the 
others do. 

Patsy and Sally Bolton belong to the 
daughter who went buying with 
Dick—Virginia and her husband, Tom 
Bolton. 

The other Rayburn daughter is Mrs. 
T. M. Dye. She and her husband have 
eae children—Kathy, Patricia and 

ike. 


e What More Can Money Buy?—That’s 
Dick Rayburn today—cotton to keep his 
hand in, a wife who looks far younger 
than her years, friends at the neighbor- 
hood store to visit, and friends through- 
out the oil mill and ginning industry. 
(Incidentally, he’s looking cen to 
seeing a lot of them in April at Texas 
Ginners’ convention; a meeting he at- 
tended steadily for more than 30 years.) 

Most important of all, there are the 
children and grandchildren. 

“We've got everything a person could 
want,” Mrs. Rayburn summed it up, 
“except much money.” 

And, after seeing Mrs. Rayburn and 
Dick in their home, I wondered: “What 
more can money buy?” 


Texas Feed Meeting Set 

Texas Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will meet April 23-24 at the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas. 
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Co-op Oil Mills Will 
Meet in Mason City 


Cooperative soybean processors 
and cooperative cottonseed proces- 
sors will hold their annual confer- 
ence at Mason City, Iowa, March 
3-4-5. The meeting will discuss cur- 
rent problems and hear a number 
of guest speakers. Glenn Pogeler, 
manager, North Iowa Cooperative 
Processing Association, is in charge 
of local arrangements. 











Movie and Buses Promote 
Soybean Use in Japan 


Soybeans and their products are be- 
ing promoted in Japan through the 
showing cf “Green Buds,” a movie pro- 
duced by the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute. 

Produced in technicolor, the film will 
be shown to schools and other groups 
throughout Japan. 

Twelve kitchen buses also are sched- 
uled to tour the country for the next two 
years, telling housewives the nutritional 
value of U.S. soybeans and wheat. 


e Committees Working 
For More Soybeans 


SPECIAL soybean committees of South- 
eastern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion are working with state agricultural 
authorities to increase production. (The 
opportunity for expanding soybeans was 
discussed Feb. 8 in a feature article in 
The Press.) 

Alabama Oilseed Promotion Com- 
mittee met Jan. 28 with P. O. Davis, Ex- 
tension director and Jasper Jernigan, 
Extension argonomist. Extension repre- 
sentatives reported efforts being made 
to increase soybean plantings. An in- 
crease is expected. Crusher committee- 
men present were H. M. Conner, Jack 
W. Kidd, T. H. Golson, J. M. Sewell and 

H. Bryson, Jr.; and C. M. Scales, 
secretary of the Association. 

A meeting is being held Feb. 24 by 
the Georgia Committee to discuss soy- 
beans with University of Georgia offi- 
cials. Committee members include C. H. 
Lumpkin, J. P. George and A. J. Ma- 
guire, Jr. 


Oklahoman Moves to Texas 


F. M. Jack, who has been managing 
Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at Snyder, 
Okla., is moving to Lubbock County to 
manage Carlisle Cooperative Gin. 





U. S. D. A. Designed 


your sample better? 
machines. 


Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


Does your gin need to remove more sticks, 
green leaf, grass, motes and pin trash to make 
Then you need these 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 
4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 








Carolyn Crow stands be- 
side the electrically con- 
trolled SEED-O-METER. 


P. O. Box 3092 





Seed-0-Meter 


A new device for continuous automatic 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 


—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


e Re- 


e Takes the guesswork 
e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks. 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


Phone Plaza 2-7111 
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FOR SALE—One complete Murray gin with 24- 
shelf tower drier and 220 h.p. MM gas engine. 
Perfect condition. Will sell to be moved or to be 

run. This : closed — D ae 1957, 
newer unite for 8 tr ‘ : a ‘ 900 manager's retiremen Write or call Vernon 
: Schrade, CHurchill 5.8804 or CHurchill 5-3347, 


RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name Rowlett, Texas. j pensinsnten 

and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by FOR SALE—3 90 Gullett brush gins first-class 

Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. condition with couplings, seed hoppers and gin 
— a - flues..—_Toy B. Webb, Shelby, N.C. 


DISMANTLING our mill. Have for sale cyclones, FOR SALE—Continental steel-bound, up-packing 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale conveyor, shafting, split pulleys, cookers, 3-cage The C a — _ aa, “ar 1 a 
expellers, motors, hydraulic presses, high-leg lint- rons _ .. Ter . . reas = 
FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Fil- ers, ete. Priced to sell, no junk.—Guthrie Cotton 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 
ter presses. D-K 90” 5-high gy | cooker; 2 Oil Company, P. O. Box 446, Guthrie, Oklahoma. ae —s Gin stands: 5-80 saw a 
French 5-high 72” expeller cookers. Bauer 199 r glass fronts, 6” mote conveyor, new gin an 
60” seed cleaner. Bauer 153 separating unit. But- Sore SALE—New V. D. Andersen ono huller ribs. 4-80 saw double moting automatic 
ters milling machine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Lummus. Lint cleaners: 5 Murray A.B.C.’s—like 
= pension bearing pipe lever hopper scale. Oil refin- = ae * ’ 
gummer. Carver double-drum hull beater. 141-caw ing equipment, oil screening tank, Vogt oil chiller new. Feeders: 5-67" Continental 4-X. 4 Hard- 
Carver linters. Double-box linter press. Bar hul- 42”. 36”. and 30” filter presses "California heavy wicke-Etter 66” with 4-cylinder after cleaners. 
lers. Attrition mills. 20” to 80” fans. Motors: 75 duty pellet mills complete with pellet coolers 5-60” Super Mitchells. Driers: One No. 18 Mur- 
hp. and under. Starting boxes and switches. shakers, and 60 h.p. T.E.F.C. motors Carter ray Big Reel. One Continental wood press. 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell St., gyrator aesean five-high eracking rolls seale Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co., Box 456, Earth, 
Dallas, Texas. Telephone RI-7-5958 tanks, complete with Toledo scales, Richardson Texas. 
FOR SALE—Filter presses, screening tanks, single scales, meal coolers, pumps, and motors. Contact FOR SALE —Complete gin plants. Second hand 
and twin motor Anderson Super Duo expellers, Lee Atherton of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and reconditioned gin machinery.—Sam Clements, 
l4l-saw linters, baling presses, car unloader, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Phone REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Arkansas. 


Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 FOR SALE—- set of French 48’ rolls in good con- FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus MEF feeders, excellent 
separating units, ber and dise hullers, 72” and ee dition; 1 huller knife sharpener, Hanchett size 50 condition. Set of Lummus seed scales. Contact 
stack cookers, 72° 4-hi stack cookers for French ‘Type H.U. Shop No. 129; 2-36’ Carver bar hullers, R. M. Eubanks, Oso Co-op Gin, Phone UL-2-0952, 
4 = oe ee, Re ean ball bearings, good condition ; 12 sets (106 pieces | Corpus Christi, Texas. 
OUeTS, Rys wy oa * : : to set) 12% O.D. x 2-7/16-inch bore Carver linter FOR SALE— 285 h.p. electric plant. 4-80 Conti- 
Lesser _& Co. P.O Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas saws .035 gauge white steel, 1 Carver lug flat nental, Mitchell mm By » Sandwich. Beater hae 
FOR SALE 141 saw Carver wood front eccentric side filed. New never taken out of shipping box. machines. 1 before and 2 aftercleaners, Moss lint 
adjustment ball bearing linters, Fort Worth brush- 1 General Electric slip-ring motor, Model 9622, cleaner, 20-shelf tower with heater, 40’ Fairbanks 
less units, permanent magnets, Continental feed- Type 1-17A, 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 585 RPM, scales, 18’ x 36’ bur burner, 2 trucks and tractor 
ers, GIVEAWAY PRICE. Worth having just for No. 4836689, 250 h.p. Starter oil circuit breaker 4 acres of land, 6-room home, tile bath. attached 
parts. Also 3 saw carts, Butters milling machine, No. 288323, Type B.K. 33, 4500 volts, 3 phase, 60 garage, 12’ x 18’ storeroom. Plenty other out- 
Continental single box press and pump, 5-high eyele, forward and reversible drum control and buildings. Plenty water, all in excellent condition. 
48” Smith & Vaile rolls.-Central Oil & Milling resister. Instrument panel, 2200 volts, 100 amps, See Edwin C. Schiller, Zabcikville Gin, 11 miles 
Company, Clayton, N.C transformer No. 4883487, Type E-32 Primos Volts east Temple, Texas, Rt. 3, Highway 53. _ 
INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantie and in- 2M-3M, ratio 20 to 1, 115 volts. Also several 50 - = 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- to 75 h.p. General Electric and Westinghouse FOR SALE—I am dismantling a gin plant. will 
ing. Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- motors, used but in GOOD condition. In addition sell at bargain prices 1 all-steel 14’ Wichita bur 
vine, Texas have two or three diesel engines ready to go. machine with 3-cylinder aftercleaner, both in A-1 
: Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Co., Laurel, Miss. on, oe cae —_ bur ma- 
‘ oe, ve } an «= COLL. MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt Chine with practically new brush and saws, 1 
abe. 5B eh ao OB x 20" Cn motor Anderson high speed expeller, Prench Stel {cylinder Continental alrine cleaner, 1 al 
ladders and walkway All welded. Also 1-100 screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- ress Gaameen tra r. Conti tal 30” dr he 
. r 1-80 hp. ferle City boilers, 150 Ibe. pres- teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oi] screening . Mader flat ~~_* _— os ‘neti po 
D. an see oe ad ; al. ; a ami aan. tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press ~ uncer fim Sher tay ney Ww - oo oe 
rare, complete with natural gus burner 2nd imi qxvelier millPittock & Assoclaten, Glen Riddle, $%4 Numerous other itema.—W. R. Shipp, Priddy 
Used only short time. Contact Lee Atherton, - ct eae : 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minne- FOR SALE—Cotton gin complete, to be moved 
sota. Gin E ui t for Sale 2 S gui. onan = 
esired, or will trade for anything o 
q pmen < value, preferably real estate, either clear or 
FOR SALE—Two complete, all-steel, all-electric ¢@ity.—J. C. Moore, 13551 Challaburton, Dallas 


late model Murray gins. One 5-80 and one 4-90, %4, Texas. Phone CHapel 7-3751 after 6 p.m. 
t | t ( T R | ( M () T () kK S$ A | fl both with all grid bar cleaners, 4-cylinder air- 
. lines, 2-72” T-cylinder incline cleaners, 14’ bur 
machines, Super Mitchells, wy lint ~ 
: low ; Murray Big Reel driers with 3 million BTU heat- 
Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors mag F- 4 bw” ey AH 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts large Murray sectional building with two extra 
large steel warehouses. Five room modern office 
Tvpe Sneed with 50° truck scales, and several acres of land. 
oe —— Gins are in good condition, located in good water, BARGAINS 
: all-irrigated belt and doing good business. Phone 
Slipring SWift 9-4940, Lubbock, Texas. 
Slipring N EXCELLENT BARGAIN — Very reasonable — 14° Murray Bur Machine 
Sliprin 1-1958 Model Lummus lint cleaning comber com- (Less supports, inlet & outlet 
capes plete. 4-80 saw glass front Lummus airblast hul- conveyors). All new cylinders, 
Slipring N ler automatic gin stands with seed conveyor and bearings ard belts $4,000.00 
Slipring connections and including saw shaft couplings.— 2-—-Rebuilt 24-shelf Tower 
—_ Cedar Bluff Gin Company (Pearson Brothers), Driers, Each 1,000.00 
Sq. Cage Cedar Bluff, Alabama. F ‘a Hull ‘e~y 
Sq. Cage FOR SALE—3-80 saw Continental brush, all mod- Sey, Soe . 240.00 
- 1800 wg ern, all-steel gin, with 2 driers, bur machine, 2 ee we 
, impact cleaners, lint cleaners, Mitchell Super 52%" M aye 700.00 
Slipring 900 units, all-steel press with E.J. tramper. In oper- : urray Separator 


. 95 ation 1957. Excellent condition. — Estate C. E. o Se eee) ~— 330.00 
Se. Cage apd Cloutier, Natchitoches, La. 352%" Murray Separators 


. . (completely new), Each 330.00 
Sq. Cage 900 FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus gin stands and 1949 > Hoctasntal . 


Sq. Care 1800 Model Lummus Thermex feeders. Completely over- Press Pump 850.00 
hauled and in excellent condition throughout.— Continental Vertical 
Slipring 1200 Owens Co-op Gin, Ralls, Texas. Press Pump 850.00 
Slipring 900 FOR SALE—3-80 F-1 Continental brush gin out- 2—Murray 80-Saw Mote 
Sq. Cage 1200 New fit with automatic feed 4X extractors, simplex Section Gin Stands, Each 100.0 
“wr all-metal downpacking press with EJ tramper and Murray 30” Multi-blade Fan 185.00 
Sq. Cage 1800 seed scales.—Casper Tart, Dunn, N.C. ae es Multi-blade Fan 185.00 
. = ——s - “oo - : 30” Claridge Fan 160.00 
Sq. Cage 1800 FOR SALE—4-90 Lummus Super Jets with lint rm 
flue, Hartzell fan and 30 h.p. motor.—Box CA, — — —— _ $40.09 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box Deuble 40” ee ie anes 
Steck. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT N 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. : 45” Claridge Fan yom . 
CHARGE. FOR SALE — Complete 4-80 all-electric plant, Mul‘i-blade 310.00 
with double drying system, Mitchell Super units, 
Wholesale anc Retail Distributors of 14° bur extractor, capacity 5 bales per hour or 7 
pn GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC more. Will sell machinery and any buildings to POWER UNITS 
one — .—— ’ be moved, or complete business to operate here. : ; 
Benavides Mill & Gin Co., Benavides, Texas. L-3000 Le Roi 


W M SMITH FOR SALE—Complete 4-80 saw air blast Model ey 7 po — 
C gins, all-steel up-packing paragon press, E.J. org ~ hee Bey os 
. tramper, triplex pump base tank and cover, all GMC Diesel 671, 130 h.p. 2,200.00 


Continental. Press alone worth the price of the . P - 
FLECTRIC COM PA NY outfit—$7,500.—James C. Mann, phone 2267, Cov- {All above gin equipment has 


ington, Ga. 90-day Warranty) 
D*LLAS FORT WORTH FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus automatic cotton gin 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 located in the Gulf Coast country. Normal season WONDER TATE 
. " . [EN ginning over three thousand bales. Equipped with 
—— =. Py we Lummus Jet and Moss lint cleaners. Good house ” 


to live in.—Box HN, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Paragould, Ark. 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—All-steel vertical oi] storage tanks. 


Pennsylvania. 











Slipring 
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FOR SALE-—One Lummus all-steel double box 
downpacking 24” x 48” linter press and Lummus 
tramper, like new.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 159 Howell St., Dallas, Texas. Telephone 
RI-7-5958. 

HAVE new all-steel bolted gin building 36’ x 93’, 
26’ x 36° engine room, double suction, erected on 
your foundation, $11,000. Call WH-8-6346, Dallas, 
Texas. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—Five 80-saw late model 
Murray glass front gin stands, less lint flue. 4-9” 
rotor lifts, like new. Steel cleaners: 6-cylinder 
Stacy, T-cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter, V-belt 
driven, 4-cylinder 50” Continental, 8 Lummus 
4-cylinder, 5-cylinder 50” blowin type Gullett. Five 
Murray saw type and four 1949 model Continental 
lint cleaners. Mitchell convertible and Super units 
in 60” and 66” lengths. Two-trough Continental, 
two Murray Big Reels and 14-shelf Gullett driers. 
New tower driers in any size. Lummus and Gullett 
seed scales. 10° and 14’ Lummus steel bur ma- 
chines. 48” type M and cleaner type Lummus, 50” 
Gullett and 52” Murray VS steel separators. New 
and used fans, belting, conveyor trough and a 
general line of transmission equipment. For your 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of used 
and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Call 
us regarding any machinery or complete gin plants 
which you have for sale or trade.—-R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Phones: Day 
PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE-Lint cleaners: 2 Continental 
model, 5-80 1957 model Murray combing 
type complete, 4-90 1951 model Murray saw 
type complete, 5-90 1951 model Lummus jets 
complete with lint flue, Hartzell fan and 40 
h.p. motor. Gins: 4-80 Continental 

5-80 Continental F3 AB, 6-70 Continental 
brush, 5-90 Gullett, 4-80 Continental Model 
brush with 30 fronts, 3-80 Model C. brush, 7-80 
glass front Murrays and lint flue for 4, 4-80 
glass front Lummus and lint flue, 1-80 Conti- 
nental Model E brush, 1-80 1949 Lummus. 
Huller cleaner feeders: 5-60” Super Mitchells, 
7-80 Continental Double X, 4-80 Lummus LEF’s, 
1-80 Lummus MEF. Cleaners: 1-52” 8-cylinder 
V-drive Stacy, 1-52” 6-cylinder Murray blow-in 
type, 1-8 wide 6-cylinder Lummus, 1-52” Hard- 
wicke-Etter, 1-52” 4-cylinder Continental. Driers: 
2 Murray Big Reels, one 16-section Lummus 
Thermo-cleaner. Separators: 2-72” Murrays, 1-52” 
Murray, 1-52” Continental, 1-52” Gullett, 1-38” 
Stacy, 1-72” Lummus. Bur machines: 1-14’ all- 
steel, V-drive Lummus, 1-14" 1956 model Stacy. 
Presses: 1 Lummus all-steel up-packing complete 
with tramper and pumps, one Continental steel 
bound up-packing, one Lummus steel bound down- 
packing. Engines: One V-8 Le Roi, one Twin Six 
MM. Electric motors and fans in various sizes. 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4- 
7847, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE-—To be moved. Complete 5-80 gin at 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, including Mitchell 
Super units, conveyor distributor, 6-cylinder Mitch- 
ell Jembo cleaner, 72” steel condenser, steel bound 
press, cast iron fans, 125 h.p. electric motor and 
starter, 2-15/16" shaft, 9’ x 34° truck scales. All 
machinery in excellent condition, must be seen 
to be appreciated. Contact G. N. Irish, P. O. Box 
1567, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Phone MUrray 2-4711. 


1949 
saw 





Equipment Wanted 


Complete gin plants and used gin 
machinery.—Sam Clements, West Memphis. Ark 


WANTED—Would like to buy good, used gin 
machinery, especially conveyors, distributors, sep- 
arators, presses, cleaners, etc.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, Abilene, 
Texas. 

WANTED 2-10" Lummus center feed bur ma- 
chines with built-in 5-cylinder aftercleaners, all- 
steel. Advise price, year model, etc.._N. B. Embry 
Gin, Amherst, Texas. 

WANTED—14’ or 2-10’ bur machines, 72” con- 
denser, up-packing press, must be later model, 
all-steel and in good condition. Give full descrip- 
tion and cash price in first letter.—Box OV, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED FOR EXPORT One Anderson or 
French oil expeller for cottonseed 20-25 tons each 
24 hours. Three Continental or Carver linters 141- 
saw. One Chandler bar huller cottonseed. Each 
unit complete and rebuilt subject to Hunt's in- 
spection. Complete specifications to United Devel- 
opment Company, 23 East 26th St.,. New York 10, 
New York. 


WANTED—One secondhand 9’ x 34’ truck scale, 
one cotton bale platform scale, both must be in 
good condition. Also one or two 60 h.p. Bessemer 
cylinder heads. Prompt offer appreciated.—Burton 
Farmers Gin, Burton, Texas. 


WANTED 





Personnel Ads 


GIN MANAGER—Plenty of experience 
phases of cotton from production to shipping. 
Can handle financing and will consider foreign 
employment.—Box OM, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


in all 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


WANTED—Experienced, recognized sales repre- 
sentative with following for large importer of 
new 2-lb. Jute bagging. Excellent terms offered. 
In reply state territory covering, full details of 
experience, etc., which will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. Our present organization is aware of this 
advertisement. Reply Box NG, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


YOUNG MAN—12 years experience in oil mill, 
office and administrative work. Presently em- 
ployed in southeast, wishes to relocate with mill 
in western section.—Box MT, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 





. . 

Power Units and Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE—Offering one carload of Arrow 
buckles (subject to prior sales). The above is 
priced for quick sale. Write, phone, or wire 
Island City Iron & Supply, Inc., P. O. Box 3038, 
7100 Postoffice, Phone SO 3-6493, Galveston, Texas 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 


SEE US for good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing. 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East 
Berry Street. Fort Worth, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Good used #1 John Deere pickers 
and one row International pickers. Write Johnson 
Cotton Co., Ine., Dunn, N.C., for information. 
FOR SALE—One L-3000 Le Roi 12-cylinder, 370 
h.p. engine with drive complete...Wells Farmers 
Co-op Gins, Rt. 3, O'Donnell, Texas. Jess O. Goode, 
manager. 

TREATED FENCE POSTS 
6-foot posts 30¢, 7-foot 
50¢. Also three complete 
away price. E. H. Segars 


sale 
posts 
a give 
8.C 


Stock reducing 
posts 40¢, 8-foot 
gin outfits at 
& Co., Lamar, 





Synthetic Output Cut 


Many synthetic fiber plants have cur- 
tailed production recently, in line with 
early cutbacks among cotton and rayon 
manufacturers. 





DOUBLE 


LINT CLEANIN 
with a 
eh 
pays off 


/ 


can do 
it better 
than 


one! 





GAINS OF $10 TO $35 A BALE 
REPORTED BY ONE TEXAS GINNER 


Add a MOSS to your 
cleaner in your — 
tandem can do. 


ed, badly damaged cotton, 


fy MOSS or to an 
for yourself what 
ven with machine or rough hand 


other 
OSS in 
ick- 
OSS 


double cleaning with 


usually improves samples by one or two full grades. 
Reported gains of $10 to $35 a bale are typical of the 
tm profits already being enjoyed by hundreds of 
progressive ginners throughout the cotton belt. 


Join the trend to MOSS in tandem — 
for a bigger, better season this year. 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


M 


Dallas, Texas 
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Memphis, Tennessee 


& 


Lubbock, Texas 





Soybeans 
(Continued from Page 14) 


minimum of cultivation. This practice 
and the use of the rotary hoe seem to 
result in most economical production. 
Wher it no longer is possible to use the 
rotary hoe, minimum plowing is recom- 
mended. 


e Irrigation — West Texas farmers 
agree that proper irrigation is one of 
the most important steps in successful 
soybean production. The crop requires 
the same general watering schedule as 
cotton up to Sept. 1. Under normal con- 
ditions cotton is not irrigated after Aug. 
15 or, at the latest, Sept. 1. This is not 
true with soybeans. The soybean crop 
should have adequate moisture until the 
beans are matured. 


What Makes 
Good Advertising 
BETTER? 


2. USE A 
PUBLICATION 


whose editorial power 


and prestige assure 
strength and readershi}) 


for your advertising copy. 


Research workers and farmers agree 
that the greatest single factor is proper 
late-season irrigation. They recommend 
following this rule of the thumb: “Af- 
ter pods form, keep the ground black.” 





This is the second of a series of 
articles to aid soybean production 
in the Coiton Belt. The first ap- 
peared Feb. 22 in The Press. 
Others will be published in future 
issues. 





This provides adequate moisture for 
seed formation. It results in larger seeds 
of higher quality. It increases yields 
and net returns per acre. 

Without adequate late-season irriga- 


1. BE suRE 
you are advertising to 
the right people! Don’t 
waste your promotion 
dollars on readers who 
have no use for your 


products or services. 


Give your 
advertising 
IMPACT 


THE 
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tinn, yields usually are 20 percent smal- 
ler than from properly-irrigated fields, 
in spite of the fact that the number of 
beans per plant may be the same. 


“Late season irrigation is considered 
essential by practically every successful 
West Texas producer,” a leader in soy- 
bean development told The Press. 


e Fertilization — More experience is 
needed in West Texas to determine re- 
sponse of soybeans to fertilizers. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted in which varying kinds and 
rates of fertilizers have been used un- 
der soybeans. In some instances research 
workers have observed significant in- 
creases in vegetative growth. However, 
in none of the tests have significant or 
consistent yield increases been recorded 
following the use of fertilizer. The value 
of fertilizer under soybeans in West 
Texas is still an unanswered question. 
It appears that few, if any, 1958 soy- 
beans will receive fertilizer of any kind. 


e Harvesting — Soybeans require about 
the same equipment for harvesting as 
grain sorghums do. However, certain 
changes in operation of harvest equip- 
ment are necessary. These are, essential- 
ly, a slower ground speed of the equip- 
ment and slower cylinder speeds in order 
to reduce seed damage by cracking— 
cylinder speeds of 350 to 500 RPM are 
recommended. 


MARKETS ASSURED 


Markets are assured for soybeans in 
West Texas. This is highly important to 
producers, and often is not the case with 
a new crop in an area. 

West Texas has many elevator points 
to provide healthy competition and a 
daily market for soybeans; and has mod- 
ern, well-equipped oil mills to process 
the beans. 

All of these factors should cause cot- 
ton and sorghum farmers to consider 
carefully the possibility of planting soy- 
beans in 1958, following the practices 
outlined in this article. 


Southeastern Crushers 
* > 
Planning Convention 

Plans for the annual convention of 
crushers’ organizations in the South- 
east were discussed recently at a meet- 
ing in Raleigh, N.C. North Carolina, 
South Carolina and the Southeastern 
Crushers’ Association (Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Florida) will hold a joint con- 
vention June 23-24 at Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

Attending the Raleigh conference to 
discuss the convention were representa- 
tives of the host group, the North Caro- 
lina Association.—W. V. Westmoreland, 
president; J. T. Wright, vice-president; 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary; and W. T. 
Melvin and T. F. Bridgers, committee 
chairman—and C. M. Scales, secretary 
of the Southeastern Association. 


A. E. Staley, Hl, Resigns 
To Join Ad Agency 


A. E. (Gene) Staley, III, who has 
been advertising director of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl., is re- 
signing to become a vice-president of 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., adver- 
tising firm. He will be in the Chicago 
office. 
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Retirement Party Honors Freer 


A RETIREMENT PARTY for Frederick S. Freer, assistant treasurer of the V. D. 
Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is shown here. He had been with the firm since 1904, 
including serving as purchasing agent and general manager; and had been assistant 
treasurer and manager of the parts department for the past 35 years. Previously- 
retired employees, officers and department heads attended the party at which Freer 
received a four-speaker tape recorder, with a recording of the evening’s proceedings. 
In the picture are, seated (left to right): Dana C. Woodman, retired; Fred Doerge, 
retired; Freer; Carl W. Zies, president; Ray T. Anderson, retired; Oliver J. Ger- 
stacker, retired; Burton J. Veltman, retired. Standing (left to right) are: Alfred 


E. Lange, 


repair parts order department; 


Herbert R. Roffey, manager, esti- 


mating department; Donald J. Schmid, repair parts order department; Alexander 
K. Moses, Jr., chief engineer; William H. Stearn, assistant superintendent, steam 
trap department; William J. Gleason, manager, steam specialties; Lyman E. Mat- 
thews, manager, process department; Gustav A. Geil, chief draftsman; George O. 
Briggs, III, manager, export sales department; Dan W. Crane, manager, domestic 
sales department; John W. Dunning, vice-president; John C. Lundmark, field engi- 
neer; Fred W. Weigel, works manager; John C. Forrer, foreman, machine shop; 
Donald F. Starr, director, research; Roy L. Brittain, treasurer; Melville Valkenburg, 
plant superintendent and Bernard D. Coffey, secretary. 


Esther Doughtie Honored 


Esther Doughtie was one of two 
freshmen recently named to scholarship 
honors at Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Doughtie, Jr., Memphis. Her 
father, with USDA, is widely known in 
the industry. She is the granddaughter 
of the late R. T. Doughtie, Sr., who 
served as president of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association; and of Ollie 
E. Jones, retired Swift official. 


WHICH TYPE 


is best suited to your 
particular needs? 


NOW TWO SEALED TYPES OF FAFNIR 
WIDE INNER RING BALL BEARINGS 


In standard duty Fafnir 
Power Transmission 
Units~Pillow Blocks and 
Flange Cartridges—you 
have a choice. 


nN 1. the type now featur- 
ing PLYA-SEALS (Contact 
Type) or... 


42. the type featuring 
MECHANI-SEALS (Slinger 
Type) 


FOR NEW BULLETIN on 
FA r pe Hf g J {oy arise, 
write The Fafnir Bearing 
BALL BEARINGS Company, New Britain, 


Mest Complete Line in America Conn, 
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Joe A. Evans, Dill City, 
Elected by Ginners 


Joe A. Evans, Dill City, Okla., was 
re-elected as director of the Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma, at 
their annual meeting, Jan. 28. B. L. 
Nelson, Hinton, also was elected and 
will replace Albin J. Nixon of Anadarko, 
who resigned. 

In a meeting of the board, following 
the annual meeting, Evans was re-elect- 
ed president, with H. M. Gilbreth, 
Frederick, vice-president. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Nelson, J. G. 
Hudgens of Friendship, and Bud Patton, 
Mangum, Lucile Millwee was elected to 
serve her seventh term as executive 
secretary for the association. 


Fresno Cotton Exchange 
Names New Officers 


A. Kirby Sabin, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Fresno Cotton Exchange 
for the coming year. Officers and direc- 
tors were elected at a meeting Feb. 4. 
H Morton will serve as vice-presi- 
dent, with W. Clarke, secretary. 

Directors for the coming term will be 
Ludwig Bischoff, John Blankenbeckler, 
Vic Dauphin, Berson Frye, W. L. Mun- 
day, Jr., T. M. Perkins and Robert 
E. Zenk. 


@ DAVID P. LANGLOS has 
been appointed to the newly-created po- 
sition of technical information scientist 
for the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. He has been a leader in the 
company’s carbohydrate research group 
since 1957. He will review and evaluate 
published research data from this country 
and abroad for information leading to 
the formulation of new research gains. 
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e Honey Heads Buckeye 
Cellulose Division 


PAUL K. HONEY, Foley, Fla., vice- 
president, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., re- 
turns to Memphis, March 1, as manager 
of Buckeye’s Cellulose and Specialities 
Division. 

Buckeye also has announced the ap- 
pointment of G. A. Tougas of Foley to 
succeed Honey as the company’s manager 
of Florida operations and O. L. Wake- 
man of Foley to succeed Tougas as 
manager of Buckeye’s Foley mill. 
Charles Montague of Memphis goes to 
Foley to succeed Wakeman as construc- 
tion manager of the Foley mill ex- 
pansion. 

In Honey’s newly-created position, he 
will direct all Buckeye pulp operations, 
including research, manufacturing and 
sales, and will report directly to Walter 
L. Lingle, Jr., executive vice-president 
of Buckeye’s parent company, Procter 
& Gamble. 

Honey, who is 47, was born in Minne- 
sota and joined the Procter & Gamble 
organization at its Dallas plant in 1926, 
after his graduation from the University 
of Minnesota. 

He was superintendent of the Mem- 
phis Buckeye plant in the early 1940's 
and then was made manager of indus- 
trial relations of Buckeye and division 
manufacturing superintendent for Proc- 
ter & Gamble. He was named manager 
of Florida operations in 1956. He be- 
came a Buckeye vice-president in 1955. 








Leland Delinting Co. says 
Panogen covers seed best 


Leland Delinting Company, Le- 
land, Mississippi, had been in the 
cotton seed processing business al- 
most 20 years when it installed the 
Panogen Cottonseed Treater shown 
above. 

“The automatic Panogen Treater 
is the most trouble-free treating 
machine and gives best coverage of 
cotton seed,"’ reports J. A. Collier, 
president. “Experience on our own 
1,500 acre plantation agrees with 
Experiment Station findings that the 
better the coverage, the better the 


results in the field.”’ 
ADV 
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Gaters Wins Tennessee 
4-H Cotton Contest 


Raymond Gaters, Haywood County, 
has won the 1957 Tennessee 4-H Club 
Cotton Contest, H. T. Short, Extension 
district agent, has announced. 

Following a recommended variety, 
fertilization and insect control program, 
he produced 3,290 pounds of seed cotton 
which yielded 1,220 pounds of lint on 
one acre. He received a gold watch from 
the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Associa- 
tion, contest sponsor. 

Second place and a $25 prize went to 
Jo Ann Donahoo of Route 4, Dyersburg, 
and third place and $15 to L. A. Ramsey, 
Jr. of Huntland. 


Cotton Week Plans Made 


Workers are busy mapping plans for 
the largest Cotton Week ever to be 
staged in Crosby County, Texas,—one 
where cotton will be made officially Montgomery Museum Features Cotton 
“King of the Week,” March 10-14, ac- 
cording to Dennis Taylor, president of MANY VISITORS learned more about cotton during December and January, when 
the Crosby County Farm Bureau. the Montgomery, Ala., Children’s Museum featured the “Story of Cotton.” Displays, 
Ralls has been chosen as the key city such as this one, were designed to appeal to fourth, fifth and sixth grade students, 
to stage events t o highlight the week. but were seen by many adults who visited the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 
Crowning of a King and Queen Cotton, R. T. Doughtie, Jr.. USDA, Memphis, provided this display, which was one of a 
a cotton style show, and other activities number of exhibits arranged by Mrs. Robert Arrington, Mrs. Hobson Skinner, Jr., 
will be held. and other Montgomery Junior League exhibit committee members. 











ae | Nematology Workshop Held 


Look for this TRADE MARK when placing your At Yuma, Feb. 12-13 

orders for 

The damage caused in Arizona, Cali- 
LINTER SAWS fornia and New Mexico by nematodes— 


eel-like microscopic pests that cost the 


LINTER SAW BLANKS region’s farmers, growers and nursery- 


men upwards of 10 percent of their an- 
GIN SAWS nual production, was the topic of a 


workshop in Yuma, Ariz., Feb. 12-13. 

At the meeting Southwest farmers 
and growers were given the latest scien- 
tific information on the damage and 

* : s oe aa , control of the pests. Reports from the 
EGON KELLER, Remscheid-Hasten, West Germany workshop staff covered citrus, grapes, 
deciduous trees, vegetables, cotton and 
nursery stocks. 

L. F. Stayner, Pacific Coast district 
manager of Shell Chemical Corp., spon- 
sors of the meeting, outlined the extent 
of the nematode problem in the South- 
GET [ west. Dr. M. W. Allen, associate pro- 

> fessor of plant nematology at the Uni- 
versity of California, discussed nema- 
todes as a plant parasite. Methods of 
nematode control were outlined by Dr. 


D. J. Raski, chairman of the department 
of Plant Nematology at the University 
of California. 

L. C. Glover, entomologist and senior 
district representative for sales develop- 


ment of Shell Chemical’s agricultural 
chemical sales division, served as chair- 
, man of the two-day Nematology Work- 
y OU WANT pe.’ As manufacturer's and distributors shop. 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 


Chairmen of the four sessions were 


EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and Dr. J. N. Roney, extension entomologist, 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most University of Arizona; Frank Pritchard, 


Arizona Experiment Station; J. J. Dur- 
complete service in the Southwest. kin, Extension entomologist, New Mexi- 

co A&M College, and G. E. Blackwell, 
Call us for ACTION! Jr., county agent, Yuma. 


AN iT ELL MACHINERY grermcatgre gat n 6s annually 
“ ry 8 ~, , , y 

deiebeieiinie & SUPPLY CO., INC. iii isei to com: Tt Aes 
try-added value is more than the total 


orth, Texas unprocessed value of farm marketings 
1629 Main St. Fert W t (about $1,750,000,000 yearly.) 


Available in all types, in WHITE and BLUE 
finishes to suit any make of machine. 
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-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS... 
VENTS... 


e Feb. 27-28—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. Mce- 
Vicker, 307 Bettes Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer 


e March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Cortez, El Paso, 
Texas. Sponsored by Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association and National Cot- 
ton Council. 


e March 7-9—West Coast Division, In- 
ternational Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
—— Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


e March 10-12 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, em- 
phis. Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, Tennessee Ginners’ 
Association and Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners’ Association, which will have an- 
nual meetings in conjunction with Ex- 
hibit. For information on exhibit, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


e March 10-12 — Joint convention, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Ginners’ Associations. 
Memphis, Tenn. Held in conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
for Arkansas-Missouri Association; Gor- 
don W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., executive 
for Louisiana-Mississippi Association; 
and W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., execu- 
tive for Tennessee Association. 


e April 10-11 — Cotton epmendaing 
Research Clinic. Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Austin, Texas. For information write 
Joel F. Hembree, P. O. Box 8020, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 


e April 13-15 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, Dallas. 
For exhibit information, write Edward 
H. Bush, president, Gin Machinery and 
Supply Association, P. O. Box 7665, 
Dallas 26. 


e April 13—National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting, Dallas 
Texas. Tom Murray, 714 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, executive secretary. 


e April 14-15—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ annual convention. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 416 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 21-23—American Oi] Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Memphis. For 
information, write AOCS headquarters, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 5-6 — National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. John F. 
Moloney, 43 North Cleveland, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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e May 19-20 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Quartz Mountain Lodge, Lake Altus. 
Edgar L. McVicker, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e June 1-3—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association annual convention. Ilotel 
Galvez, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 624 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-6—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, 
Miss., and Woodson Campbell, Hollan- 
dale, Miss., co-chairmen. 


e June 5-7—American Cotton Congress 
at Harlingen, Texas, and Matamoros, 
Mexico. For hotel or motel reservation 
write: Harry Nunn, Madison Hotel, Har- 
lingen. For general information write to 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas. 


e June 8-10—International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Baker Hotel, Dallas. H. E. Wil- 
son, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 11-13 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. Gordon Marks, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 


e June 23-24 — Joint Convention, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Southeast- 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N.C.; 
C. M. Seales, 318 Grande Theatre Build- 
ing, Atlanta; or South Carolina Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 


e June 25-27 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Texoma Lodge, Kingston, Okla. 
John Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary. 


e June 26-27—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. Carl Meri- 
wether, P. O. Box 232, Las Cruces, N.M., 
secretary. 


e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


@ Oct. 20-22—American Vil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Dec. 18-19—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 





500 South Haskell 


“Heat Treated” Gin Saws 


Installed at Your Gin —Call Us 


e Gin and Mill Supplies 


"Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


e Gin Service 


Phone TAylor 1-0389 








All-Steel 


Of 
° COTTONSEED 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


°° SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


° PEANUTS 
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SPARE MOTORS | \2s38 582 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS The woman motorist, on her way home 


from Europe, posed = a —— snap- 

: f the fall illars of an histeric 

Delivered and Installed or + Greece, peme ‘ 

43 “Don’t get the car in the picture,” she 

Anywhere — Anytime said, “my husband will swear I ran into 
the place!” 


mm e e e 


” 


An old lady went to the post office 


; H to mail a package, and, fearing she 
New Motors: Electric Motor Repair didn’t put on the right amount of 


. . stamps, asked the clerk to weigh it. 

Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding After weighing it the clerk told her 
Century she had used too many. “Oh, good heav- 

a DAYTON BELTS ens,” she said, “I do hope it won’t go 
A. O. Smith . ’ 5 pale too far.” 

: 1S GIN 2p > Ss eee 

Balder ee a aaa vane The two fighters did nothing but circle 
each other, not a punch was thrown and 


the fans weren't pleased. 
LU B * A bored silence settled on the arena. 


Then a spectator yelled, “Hit ’im now 
1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 while you got the wind with ye!” 


Or Consult Directory , ile, . ‘ 
' .E ~ . The salesman was so busy that he 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS arrived home once in every six months. 
It was on one of these stops that he 
and his wife decided to spend a quiet 
evening at home, They were sitting 
— in the parlor, deeply interested in their 
reading, when the stillness was broken 


by a loud rapping on the door. 
“My husband,” exclaimed his wife 
141- and 176-Saw dropping her newspaper to the floor. 
“So long,” he said, and with one leap 


Change-Over Equipment | % ivmred’ out the window. 


- _ s 
A agetening ae seeenen. 
we're told, w is wi 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER im on a neighbor the other: morning and 
a > t 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS Trem the gecden. Obeying, be found the 
neighbor’s front door open, stepped in- 
side, and asked if anybody was at home. 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw “Yes, we are, and we're very busy,” 
said a lady’s voice from upstairs. “What 


re you doing here at this time of day? 
LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . es dene ant Teen ee Wee ee 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL obeyed once more, and when the lady 


BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS and her small daughter appeared about 
five minutes later, the lady was tongue- 
tied, but - the ae who said, 

, “She th ty ’ D “tag 
PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS a ee 


An American resident in China re- 
monstrated with her houseboy for tak- 


ing her linen into her bedroom without 
BUTTERS MANUF - ' Rae 


“That all right, Missy,” said the na- 

ATLANTA, GAA. tive. “Every time come, lookee through 
keyhole. Nothing on, no come in.”’ 

eee 

A woman would not open the door, so 

the mailman shouted through it, “Got a 

letter with 3¢ postage due.” “Bring it 

p A p if R A | 2) MA c T A L back tomorrow,” she hollered back. “I 


can’t come to the door today—it’s the 


canary’s day out of the cage.” 
o 7 a 
The judge looked at the all-female 
jury and said: “After 24 hours you say 


you are unable to arrive at a verdict?” 

“Your Honor,” replied the forewoman, 
“we have arrived at 12 verdicts!” 

s + s 

Figuring the best approach is the hon- 

" t 0 est approach, a girl we know forwarded 

e Xa S ag « the following entry to a TV show during 

its recent mink give-away contest: “I 


fe)8 5 = ‘ane TEXAS like Heaven-Scent Soap because I like 


mink.” 





























Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 
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GULLETT 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


STICK REMOVER 


“\ 


Too >) Mr. Ginner: 




















Spend Less and Get More 








by installing Gullett Stick & Green 


Leaf Removing Units on your pres- 





ent Super Unit Extractor Feeders. 





No change required in existing 
plant—no extra horsepower required 
—very little time required for 


installing. 














GET THE MOST CLEANING 
FOR THE LEAST DOLLARS! 











Shown at left, USDA Designed Green Leaf and 
Stick Remover on Mitchell Super Units as Ap- 
plied by Gullett Gin Co. 


(Patent Applied for.) 








GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


Phones: 2561 — 2571 — 2581 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


TEMPLE, TEXAS ATHENS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: Prospect 3-4890 Phone: Liberty 3-2886 Phone: WHitehall 6-7510 





MARCH 10, 1958 


MARK THIS DATE! The eyes of the entire cotton indus- This remarkable new gin is the most thoroughly tested 
try will be focused on Tennessee, Texas, and California and fully proven NEW GIN ever offered — and it is 
as the WORLD PREMIERE SHOWINGS of the NEW a machine incorporating features NEVER before 
1958 Hardwicke-Etter GINS are held. offered in the world! 


TENNESSEE TEXAS CALIFORNIA 


MIDSOUTH GIN SUPPLY EXHIBIT HARDWICKE-ETTER CO. GORDON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds 301 East Houston 201 Van Ness 
MEMPHIS SHERMAN FRESNO 








COMPAN Y _ Morwtocturers of 


COMPLETE 


Sherman, Texas Cotton Ginning Systems 


TOP RANKING 
COMBINATION 


The Bur Extractor and Stick Machine. 


These big 14-foot-long machines can 
> % take roughly harvested cotton and extract 
burs and bur particles, sticks, grass, green 
leaves, pin trash, and motes the entire 
length of their cylinders. 


They can raise the quality of machine- 
picked cotton more than any other 
pre-cleaning operation. 


They have rigid, heavy-duty construc- 
tion, and all moving elements are 
dynamically balanced. 





More detailed information regarding 
these units can be found in Bulletins 
No. 34-C and No. 72. 








